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“BREAD, LAND, AND LIBERTY” 
A Unit for This Week 


ROM the far corners of the world come reports of the 

uprising of colonial peoples who seek self-determination 
and a chance to build their own types of government. The 
United States also must consider the demands for liberty of 
an island dependency: Puerto Rico. We have been fortunate 
that the Puerto Ricans’ faith in our Congress has spared us 
the violence now going on in other parts of the world. 
President Truman’s recent message reconfirmed that faith. 
How are we to live up to it? What will be the best course, 
not only for ourselves, but for our Puerto Rican friends? 


HOW TO GET READY 


This is not the first time we have had to face such a 
problem. The Philippine people are soon to gain complete 
independence, thus fulfilling the promises made them. How 
did we reach this point in our colonial relations? Is Puerto 
Rico also ready for complete self-rule? 

Review briefly the past history of Puerto Rico, and the 
economic factors which have affected her development. 
What is her main export? Puerto Rico is handicapped by 
overpopulation, lack of raw materials, and shortage of land. 
How has the Popular Democratic Party sought to alleviate 
these shortages? What branches of industry may be devel- 
oped and expanded? How has the political situation ham- 
pered Puerto Rico’s agricultural and industrial growth? 

In assigning the article on Puerto Rico for outside reading, 
ask them to consider thoughtfully the four proposals made 
by President Truman. Objections have already been raised 
to two of these suggestions. On what grounds have they been 
made? In deciding which course would be best, ask 
students to be ready to support their arguments not only 

, with case histories of other colonial peoples, but with facts 
about the special conditions in Puerto Rico. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with a discussion of the present politica] status 
ot Puerto Rico. Which privileges of citizenship do they share 
with us, and which are they denied? What restrictions are 
placed upon the Puerto Rican legislature? Discuss each of the 
President's proposals in turn, giving, as far as possible, the 
arguments on both sides. If students have time for additional 
research, organize a debate on the subject: Resolved, that 
Puerto Rico should be granted complete independence. The 
party slogan, “Bread, Land, and Liberty,” summarizes the 
three main factors to be considered: it is important to under 
stand their close inter-relationship. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 
FRANCE TURNS SOCIALIST (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. In what sense were the recent French elections also a 
plebiscite? 

2. The October 21 election was one of many “firsts.” 
What were some of the precedents broken? 

3. Which political parties gave support to both of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s propositions? 





For Discussion: 

Compare the domestic policies of the French leftist 
parties with those announced by the governments of Great 
Britain, Australia, or Czechoslovakia. What factors con- 
tributed to the leftist swing of the elections? 

Do the three parties agree on foreign policy? 

Activity: 

Look up, in any standard history of France, the story of 
France’s former republics. Trace the factors which led to 
the downfall of each, and compare them with recent events 
in France. How much influence have the political ideas of 
France and the United States had upon each other? 


For Further Reference: 

“The Rebirth of the French Spirit,” by Andre Siegfried, 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1945. 

Behind the Battle of France, by Jacques Lorraine, Oxford 
University Press, 1944, $1.25. 

France Reviews Its Revolutionary Origins: Social Politics 
and Historical Opinion in the Third Republic, by Paul 
Farmer, Columbia University Press, 1944, $2.25. 

The Gravediggers of France, by Andre Geraud (Pertinax), 
Doubleday Doran, 1944, $6.00. 


THE PROBLEM OF PUERTO RICO (p. 5) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. To what political party does the average Puerto Rican 
belong, and who is the party’s leader? 

2. What 45-year-old law has been invoked to give farm 
laborers land of their own? 

3. What Congressional committee must consider any bill 
changing Puerto Rico’s status before it is voted on by the 
Senate as a whole? Who is its chairman? 


For Discussion: 
Do you think that the Puerto Rican Government's policy 
ot land redistribution will +id the national economy? Suggest 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
Special. Number on Housing 


Housing Budget for. America: America needs 10 to 15 
million homes in the next 10 years 

Other Side of the Tracks: The 
blighted areas of America — how it happened. 

The House That Uncle Sam Built: The accomplish- 
ments of U. S. housing agencies and the conflict | 
between Government and private housing interests. 

What Kind of House? Picture page on prefabricated 
housing. Development of new materials and designs 

Turning Points in World History — Message from Sir 
Jean. Story of the First Crusa 

Foreign article on China 
civil war? 


story of the slums and 


What is “a hind the present 


A science article on home freezing and how it will 
change our lives. 
Builders of America: Story of Jacob Riis 

















arguments on both sides. Can you think of any similar land 
reforms in other countries? 


For Further Reference 


“Caribbean Laboratory,” Fortune, February, 1944. 

“Race Relations in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands.” 
by Eric Williams, Foreign Affairs, January, 1945. 

“Puerto Rico the Test,” by Jay Holmes Smith, Asia and 
the Americas, May, 1945 

“Puerto Rico, Watchdog of the Caribbean,” by E. John 
Long, National Geographic, December, 1939 . 

Puerto Rico: a Guide to the Island of Boriquén (a Writers 
Program project), University Society, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 1940, $2.75 
xv John E 


Our American Tropi 
1938, $2.50. 

Puerto Rico and Its People, by Trumball White, Frederick 
A. Stokes, 1938, $3.50. 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
and Rinehart, 1939, $2.50 

For additional reterences, see 


Jennings, Crowell, 


Islands, by Daisy Rock, Farrar 
student quiz page. 


BLACK GOLD (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check 


1. What does the article mean by “black gold?” Why is it 
so called? . 

2. Which nation has been the principal exploiter of this 
Venezuelan resource? 

3. Why did the Spaniards call the nation “Venezuela” o 
“Little Venice?” 

4. What tactors make oil tapping so difficult in Venezuela? 

5. What party recently took over the government of Ven- 
ezuela? Why did they feel impelled to gain control by force 
and revolution? 


For Discussion: 
Venezuela is the world’s number one exporter ot petro- 
leum, yet 80 per cent of the people live in poverty and lack 
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proper medical care. How do you explain this, and what 
measures would you suggest to improve their condition? 
Why is the economic position of Venezuela of importance to 
the United States? 


tor Further Reference: 


“South America’s Lost Canal,” 
Evening Post, October 7, 1944 

“Oil for the Tanks of Democracy,” 
lips, Travel, September, 1942. 

‘They Want to Be Alone,” by Stanley Ross, The Inter 
american, May, 1945. 

“Caracas, Cradle ot the Liberator,” by Luis Marden, 
April, 1940. 
“I Kept House in a Jungle,” by Anne Rainey Langley 


by Ruth Sheldon, Saturday 


by Henry Albert Phil 


National Geographice, 
National Geographic, January, 1939. 


A MESSAGE FROM SIR JEAN (p. 11) 
For Discussion: 


The Crusades, trom a military standpoint, were a series 
of bleak failures, yet in many ways Europe's gains from the 
long struggle outweighed her losses. What evidence can 
you suggest to confirm this statement? 

What were some of the principal “novelties” brought back 
to Europe by the Crusaders? What scientific advances were 
he East? 


surprised at the number of common English words which 


tided by knowledge learned from t (You may be 
we have borrowed from southwestern Asia. The reference 


suggested below lists some fo1 you. ) 


For Further Re ference: 


The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints, by Harold Lamb, 
New Home Library, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y., 
1942. 69c. 

Memoirs of the Crusades, by Villehardouin and De Join- 
ville, E. P. Dutton (Everyman), 1940, 95c. 

On the Study of Words, and English Past and Present, 
P. Dutton (Everyman), 95c. 


by Richard C. Trench, 


THOMAS NAST (p. 16) 
Activity: 


Start a class collection of political cartoons which you 
consider especially well done (no matter which side of the 
controversy they take). What makes a cartoon effective? 


How do 
sketches? 


cartoons differ from ordinary drawings and 


For Further Reference: 

Cartooning for Fun and Profit, by Lois Fisher, Wilcox and 
Follett, Chicago, 1945, $1.50 

A Century of Political Cartoons, by Allan Nevins and 
Frank Weitenkampf, Scribner, 1944, $3.50. 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-c, 6-b. 

II. 1-Fourth, 2-women, 3-proportional, 4-Algiers, 5-Communist, 
6-de Gaulle. 

III. 1-Reuther, 2- 


Wilson, 3-Bidault, 4-Munoz-Marin, 5-Nast. 
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45, by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two or 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers who have searched in vain 
for an up-to-date, noncontroversial book 
on Soviet Russia will welcome the pub- 
lication of Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia, by Wallace West and 
James P. Mitchell. Avoiding more than 
a cursory examination of the govern- 
mental system and ideology, the au- 
thors give a fascinating picture of the 
Russian people themselves and of the 
land they live in. After a brief historical 
survey, the major portion of the book 
is devoted to an imaginary tour of 
the U.S.S.R. in company with a typical 
Russian family. Children will find it 
easy and enjoyable reading, and even 
well-informed adults will learn many 
new and important facts about our too 
little known ally. (Noble and Noble, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.00.) 

* * * 

To those who want facts to bolster 
their arguments for democracy, we 
recommend Toward a Democratic New 
Order, by David Bryn-Jones. The 
author, who is chairman of the inter- 
national relations department of Carle- 
ton College (Minnesota), has written 
a work which combines scholarly anal- 
ysis, practical viewpoint, and deeply 
felt idealism. His thesis is that “a re- 
definition of democracy is a primary 
necessity of our time . . . in terms of 
the concrete political and economic 
order of the twentieth century.” 

This is no volume of pious platitudes, 
but a basic handbook for those who 
believe that a democracy which has 
become static and complacent cannot 
long endure. Dr. Bryn-Jones asks pro- 
vocative questions. He searches into the 
origins as well as into the present state 
of democracy, ubserves the social, eco- 
nomic and political condition of our 
modern world. He gives no glib an- 
swers, but sets us on the road to ulti 
mate wisdom and_ effective action. 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1945. 
$3.50.) 

> * * 

Two recent publications might well 
have borrowed the title of that old 
textbook classic, “French Without 
Tears.” While the concentrated methods 
of the armed forces’ Area Studies are 
impractical in normal school curricula, 
there is evidence that the older methods 
of language study are in for a thorough 
overhauling. An Invitation to French, 
by Margarita Madrigal and Pierre 
Launay (Simon and Schuster, 1945, 
$1.75), and 1000 Words and Phrases: 
Essential French, by Ernst Wallenberg, 
(Essential Books, 1945, $2.50) make 
use of humorous text and illustration, 


plus the “direct method” long success- 
fully used by Berlitz and other language 
schools, to make language learning as 
painless as possible. Both books may 
be used without benefit of teachers, but 
are also suitable for supplementary 
classwork in conversation. 

* * * 


The New Home Workshop Encyclo- 
pedia contains material very similar to 
the “make and fix your own” articles 
appearing in Popular Science Monthly, 
by whose editorial staff it was prepared. 
This book will provide endless hours 
of amusement to the hobby enthusiast, 
whether for lazy browsing, or for neces- 
sary chores around the house. What the 
book lacks in coherent organization it 
makes up for in its comprehensive in- 
dex. (Popular Science Publishing Co., 
1945, $2.98.) 

*/ * * 

The 1945 edition of Representative 
American Speeches, selected by A. 
Craig Baird, is now out, and should be 
a useful addition to your school’s refer- 
ence library. The book is well provided 
with analytic and biographical notes, 
and includes speeches by men who 
have, during the past year, literally 
“made history.” The arrangement of 
this collection into such subject classi- 
fications as “International Collabora- 
tions “National Defense.” “American 


3-T 


Ideal,” etc., should facilitate its use as 
a source-book for student debaters and 
speakers. (H. W. Wilson, 1945, $1.25.) 


* * ” 


Stanley Pashko, author of American 
Boy’s Omnibus, is editor of Boy’s Life, 
the official Boy Scouts’ magazine. This 
book shows the author’s obvious knowl- 
edge of the sort of thing boys like: 
camping, nature study and _ science, 
games and hobbies, athletics and crafts. 
There’s a chapter to interest almost 
every boy, and much of it is sound and 


valuable information. (Greenberg, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.50.) 
* * * 


The Handbook of Knots, by Raoul 
Graumont, deals with a rather special- 
ized hobby, but for those who enjoy 
fiddling around with ropes, we can 
imagine no more delightful or compre- 
hensive book. (Cornell Maritime Press, 
N. Y., 1945, cloth, $1.75, paper, $1.00. ) 


* *” * 


The name of Roy Chapman Andrews 
is well known to all who have followed 
the story of anthropological exploration 
in the last two decades. His most recent 
book, Meet Your Ancestors: A Biog- 
raphy of Primitive Man, is an informal 
account of modern discoveries and hy- 
potheses concerning our remote for- 
bears. The work is a personal narrative 
rather than an organized text, and is 
especially suitable for supplementary 
readings by general science or biology 
students. (Viking Press, 1945, $3.00.) 








— anaemia 








attaining age 24. 


Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from .Washington 
Studios of Mutual, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. Speakers: 


AFFIRMATIVE 
ROD McPHEE, Senior, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, High School. 
FRANKLIN REED, Reagan High School, Houston, Texas (now Fresh- 
man at University of Texas). 
NEGATIVE 


ANN KELLY, Senior, Rockingham, North Carolina, High School. 
DONALD MARSTON, Senior, Lewiston, Maine, High School. 








NATIONAL DEBATE BROADCAST 
NOVEMBER 20 


Tune in Tuesday, November 20, 9:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association’s Committee on Debate Materials, will 
broadcast a 45-minute debate by the champion high school de- 
baters of the nation on the national debate topic of this year: 


RESOLVED: That every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States should have one year of full-time military training before 
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by GAY HEAD 


YOU'VE SURELY HEARD 
OF THIS ONE! 


This rollicking revelation of the rules for suc 
cess in high school sells out as fast as it is 
straight 
this 


printed. Crammed full of mirth, and 
inside tips on personality and popularity, 
freshmen, sophomores, jun 


magazine rewards 


iors, and seniors — boys and girls alike. Teach 
ers welcome its encouragement of courtesy, study 
schedules, respect for property rights, etc. Stu 
dents are delighted by its entertaining good 
sense and helpfulness with matters of personal 
conduct, activities 


ity, good grooming, social 


and other major interests in their expanding 


high school world 


THIS NEW, EXPANDED EDITION IS A 
LARGE-SIZE 48 PAGE PUBLICATION 
HILARIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGH. 
OUT. ANY CLASS WILL PROFIT BY I 
AND ENJOY IT IMMENSELY 


Order for your pupils, or: 
gestion) — it makes an ideal gift! SPE- 
CIAL BULK RATES FOR CLASSROOM 
ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE — only 20c 
each. Less than 10 copies to one address 
— 25¢ each. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St.,-New York 17, N. Y. 


(a sug- 





|Our Vocational Editor 


ONDUCTOR ot the vocational guid- 
ance columns in: Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Dr. Walter J. Greenleat, Special- 
ist in Guidance of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, is a new acquisition to 
the staff of contributing editors 
Dr. Greenieat has had long and 
varied experience as « vocational ad- 
viser. Born in Maine, he was educated 
at Bowdoin College and Princeton Uni- 
and received his Ph.D. degree 
at George Washington University in 
1921. He taught science in high schools 
served in World War 1, 
supervisor in the Veterans Administra 
Since 1924 he been on the 
of the U. S. Office of Ec-ication, at 
as specialist in higher education. 


versity, 


and became a 
tion has 
staft 
first 
and since 

Dr. Greenleaf is a prolifi¢ writer and 


1938 as specialist in guidance 


editor. He preparee the useful series of 


WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Guidance Leaflets tor the Office of Edu- 
cation, has contributed to the Encyclo 
pedia Britannica and to many maga 
zines, and is a member of the Advisory 
Board of Vocational Guidance Digest 
ot the Educational Research Association 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the Federal 
Schoolmen’s Club. He is married and 
has two daughters 





Youthbuilders, Inc. 


NDER the sponsorship of Youth 
1500 New 


their teach- 


some 


builders, Inc., 
York public school students, 
ers and parents, attended a Town Hall 


conference recently on “The United 
Nations Charter — Whose Responsibil 
ity” As part of the eight 
young people, aged eleven to fiéteen. 
representing New York, Phi'adelphia, 
Chicago and Washington, conducted a 
forum discussion with Dr Frank King- 
which impres- 
train- 


program, 


don as moderator, was 
sive proot that this new 
ing in citizenship can develop poised, 
thoughtful 


started by 


pian tor 


youngsters 
Mrs 


W ho 


well-intormed, 

Youthbuilders 
Sabra Holbrook. 
became 


alistic, 


Was 
social worker, 


interested in tormulating a re- 
rather 
practice to 


today’s 


than a bookish, plan for 
people in 
Her 
plan was approved by the New York 
City Board of a few years 
age and recently by the Philadelphia 
Board. Youthbuilders operates through 
voluntary clubs ot about forty members 
each, meeting once a week in elemen 
tary, high high 


giving young 


awareness of problems 


Education 


junior and schools 


[There are no dues but there are obliga 


WwW ho Says 


attend 


“to listen to someone 
don't think,” to 
regularly, to use convictions gained in 
meetings in daily life. Clubs are led by 
taken a 15 weeks 
the school 


tions - 


just what you 


teachers who have 
course credited by 

The course provides training in tech 
add vitality to the 
choose their 
The leader’s function is 


svstem 

, hich ‘las 
niques wich class 
room. Pupils 
for discussion 


own topics 


to guide the final choice of topic for the | 
toward the that 
the The teacher 
keeps her own opinions a secret; hei 
work is to keep discussion moving: t 
summarize the discussion from time to 
and by asking specific questions 
to point a direction for further study 
(without censorshij 
and without correction of grammar) is 
followed by exciting investigation 
Prominent, even “glamorous” people 
are interviewed, radio forums and din 
ners are attended by elected representa 
tives. Only the children them 
selves feel the need of “reading up, 
General investigation 
is followed by more particular inquiry 
It occurs to the children to ask each 
ther where they “come in.” what they 
can do, which leads to group action - 
drawing up lists of objectives, writing 
resolutions, and 
particularly in initiating or participating 
in some school or community project 
Mrs. Holbrook’s book, Children Object. 
describes the great diversity of club ac 
tivity among Youthbuilders. 

Youthbuilders, Inc, (120 East 16th 
Street, New York 3), is today a service 
o1 ganization providing training for 
teachers, arranging tor interviews and 
meetings between adults and children, 
conducting inter-school rallies and local 
radio forums for children. It is prepared 
to send its training course to any city 
whose Board of Education is interested 
in starting Youthbuilders’ clubs 


— AGNES N. BASS 
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DE GAULLE ‘ 


Recent election in France 
was a personal victory for 
de Gaulle. Here he is being 
greeted by an admiring 
crowd before the election. 
Notice the almost worship- 
ful look in the young man’s 
eyes. Symbol on the white 
arm band is the Cross of 
Lorraine, de Gaulle’s sign. 
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FRANCE. SPEAKS 
France election results 
show turn to socialism 


OUR ORPHAN COLONY 
' Why the Puerto Ricans 
want freedom from U. S$. 


BLACK GOLD 
Venezuela is Latin Ameri- 
ca‘s poor little rich country 
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WILLOW RUN—WHERE MASS PRODUCTION 
HAS YIELDED A PLANE AN HOUR 








st 


~ to build bombers by 
automobile methods! 





More than 8500 four-engine heavy 
planes have come off the twin assem- 
bly lines at the Willow Run plant. 
Behind this record, unequalled in 


aircraft history, is an amazing story. 


Ford decided to build these planes 
by the mass-production methods it 
pioneered in the automobile field. 

This meant erecting the largest 
building of its kind in the world— 
designing thousands of machines and 
fixtures— building 91 conveyor lines 
and 29 miles of runways—training 
thousands of workers. 

The plane, containing over a mil- 
lion parts, had to be broken down 
into production units which could be 














fitted into the assembly system. Im- 
portant shortcuts were developed at 
every turn. For example, the time 
usually required for building the 
center wing section was reduced 94%. 

Raw material went in one end of 
the plant . . . planes came out at the 
other, at a peak rate of one every 
hour, ready to fly away. 

Here is another Ford “first.” The 
new Ford-built cars and trucks will 
continue to benefit by the same skill 
and resourceful engineering which 
made Willow Run the marvel of the 
industrial world. 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:38 
P.M., ET. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, 
Sundays. 9-10 P.M., E.T. 





EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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| France turns Socialist 


Elections show French people have 
moved left but not to communism 


ACQUES DUVAL — the average man of France + took 
) his wife to the polls with him. He once again was a free 
man, and she joined him, for the first time, in his freedom. 
They voted in France’s national election, the first since be- 
fore the war. 

Twenty million citizens cast a vigorous vote last month. 
(hey asked for a new constitution, they renewed their sup- 
port for General de Gaulle, and they installed a radical Na- 
tional Assembly (an elected legislature which. will also 
frame a new constitution). 


The balloting of October 21 made history in France. - 


'rench women were granted the right“to vote for the first 
time. They accepted their new opportunity so enthusias- 
tically that they cast 53 per cent of the total votes. Another 
departure from customs of the past was the first use of the 
system of proportional representation. New records were set 
in the number of voters — out of 24,680,981 registered to 
vote, 19,661,515 dropped their ballots into the election 


boxes. 


What Frenchmen Voted On 

The people were asked to elect 586 deputies (representa- 
tives) to the National Assembly. They also were asked to 
decide two questions in a national referendum. These two 
problems were put before the French people in -this form: 

1, Should the constitution of 1875 be scrapped in favor 
of a new one? Under the old constitution, legislative power 
rested in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies (House 
of Representatives), the latter chosen by direct vote. The 
two houses elected the President of the Republic and-he, in 
turn, selected the Cabinet of Ministers. 

2. Should the newly-elected Assembly be restricted to a 
seven-month term and be made less powerful? The As- 
sembly, under this provision, would be prevented from over- 
throwing the cabinet\except by a two-thirds majority vote. 
[t would also face another national election next May. 

General Charles de Gaulle, the head of the present tem- 
porary government, staked his position and prestige in 
urging his nation to vote “yes” on both of these issues. He 
was supported in his appeal by the Socialists and by the 
MRP (Mouvement Republican Populaire—Popular Republi- 
can Movement). 
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Vhiladeiphia Record 


De Gaulle Triumphs 


The Communists were the “yes-no” men, approving the 
first proposition but opposing the second. They wanted the 
new assembly to be all-powerful, with the ability to remove 
the executive branch of the government when it wished. 
The Radical Socialists — party of the middle class — and 
other conservatives, called for a “no-no” vote, wanting to 
keep the old constitution in operation. 

On both questions of the referendum, the French people 
responded with a strong “yes” — 96 per cent for a new ¢on- 
stitution, and 66 per cent for limiting the Assembly's power. 

By these 4arge majorities, France said. she did not want 
to return to her prewar type of government. In the period 
between the two World Wars, 45 different cabinets suc- 
ceeded each other in governing France. She is now through 
with this system under which presidents had no real power 
and their cabinets were toppled every few months, The 
heavy popular vote shouted the almost unanimous desire for 
a new system to provide a stronger executive and a more 
stable government. 


Lesson Learned from History 


The French have learned a lesson from their own history. 
The new government — which will probably be called the. 
Fourth Republic — might well be of a type similar to our 
own. In any case, it will not inherit the weak backbone and 
lack of balance of the prewar government. 

The First Republic of France came out of the French 
Revolution. It was born in 1792 and lasted until 1804 when 
Napoleon became Emperor. The Revolution of 1848 pro- 
claimed the Second Republic which lived less than five 
yeats. The years following the French defeat in the war 
with Germany in 1870 brought about the Third Republic, 
which lasted until the recent election. 

The 66 per cent “yes” vote on the second part of the 
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Leon Blum, head of French Socialist Party, with wife 
and daughter, after liberation from a German prison. 


referendum — to limit the Assembly’s power — was an over- 
whelming victory for General de Gaulle. There was some 
doubt as to whether France’s war leader had retained his 
popularity. Now, the ballots have settled that issue. The 
‘French people continue to support the man who refused to 
accept his country’s defeat in 1940. 

In the contest with his chief opponents, the Communists, 
de Gaulle has won, hands down, The backing given him 
by the balloting of October 21 has strengthened him both 
inside and outside of France. General de Gaulle, himself, 
was not a candidate for the Assembly and he did not openly 
support any single political party. His continuing power 
to guide France, however, was one of the principal issues of 
the campaign. It was a victory for him and for his cabinet, 
which is made up of men of various parties. No less than 15 
of his 16 ministers, running on various tickets, were elected 
to the National Assembly. 


Complexion of the Fourth Republic 
The election results paint new colors in France’s political 
complexion. The division of National Assembly seats by 
parties was as follows: 


Communist Party and its branch, the “Unified 


Movement of the French Resistance” 152 
Socialist Party and its allied “Union of Re- 

publican Democratic Socialists” ree | | | 
Popular Republican Movement (MRP).... 138 
Radical Socialist Party ............200. tee oe 
Conservative parties ..>......cccece Care ee 
NS 5 ni ig nile Gate st deg wa'ed Ge oh 18 


These figures are based on complete returns for France 
itself and for Corsica and Algiers, as announced by the 
French Ministry of Interior. Some of the 586 total seats are 
still to be accounted for officially. These remaining seats 
are being voted for in the French colonies. Whatever the 
final result is, it will make no important change in the 
strength of political forces in the Assembly. 

In popular vote, the three major parties (Communists, 
Socialists and the MRP) ran almost neck and neck, each 
polling between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 votes. 

We must look behind party labels to see the real meaning 
of the French elections. The victors are the three left-wing 
parties who control over three-quarters of the Assembly 
seats. Suffering a dark defeat are the right-wing parties. 
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(“Left” and “Right” are political terms which originated 
in the French Chamber of Deputies and refer to the sides 
of the’Chamber occupied, in former times, by parties sup- 
porting or opposing the cabinet. Left, left-wing, leftist have 
come to mean parties favoring socialist policies — govern- 
ment ownership and control, of industry, for instance. Simi- 
larly, right, right-wing, rightist mean conservative parties, 
backing a strongly capitalistic philosophy or private owner- 
ship of property. These terms, which were created acci- 
dentally by the seating arrangement of, France’s-legislature, 
have been adopted to describe political parties and feelings 
throughout the world.) 


The Meaning of the French Vote 


One of the biggest surprise developments was the strength 
shown by the young MRP — the Popular Republican Move- 
ment. Led by Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, the MRP 
supports many moderate socialist principles. The party 
which received the worst trouncing was the misnamed Radi- 
cal Socialist party — actually it is neither radical nor social- 
ist but is an old-time middle-class conservative group. 

The three major parties, all leftist in principle, are mostly 
in agreement on domestic issues. The MRP, which is sup- 
ported by Roman Catholics, differs from the Socialists on the 
question of government school policy. The MRP wants gov- 
ernment aid for parochial schools. It is in the field of foreign 
affairs that there is wider disagreement. The Socialists and 
the MRP favor a strong alliance with Great Britain and the 
Western democracies to check the spread of Russian in- 
fluence in Europe. The Communists are naturally opposed 
to this policy, feeling much more closely attached to Russia. 

France has turned sharply to the left. More important, 
perhaps, she seems determined to face the postwar world 
with a new vigor for democracy and a renewed faith in Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s plea for a strong French nation. 
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Maurice Thorez (left), leader of the French Communist 
Party, with Jacques Duclos, No. 2 French Communist. 
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Do her people want independence, dominion 


status, statehood, or more self government? 


YAN you think of a group of two million U. S. citizens 

who want to give up their citizenship? 

Get out your map and have a look, You will find them 
if you let your eye run south and east from Florida, into the 
Caribbean Sea. They live in Puerto Rico, America’s island 
possession since 1898. is 

We have ruled Puerto Rico for almost fifty years, ever 
since we took the island from Spain after the Spanish- 
American/ War. Today the people of Puerto Rico are un- 
happy and discontented with our rule. The island has good 
reason to be unhappy. The unprofitable economy of an 
overcrowded island is partly to blame. The -United States 
also carries a good deal of the responsibility. 

Sugar is the main crop of Puerto Rico, but it has not 
made life sweet for the majority of the two million people 
who live there. The average Puerto Rican works on one of 
the huge sugar plantations for about $34] a year. He is 
underfed, poorly housed and ill-clothed. He is usually a mem- 
ber of a rising political group, the Popular Democratic Party. 

In this party and in its leader, Don Luis Munez-Marin, 
the Puerto Ricans are putting their hope for ‘the future. 
“Bread, jand and liberty” is the _party’s slogan, and it is 
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fought for independence with words only. She is waiting tor 
the United States to help her out. Help appears to. be on 
the way. 

President Truman recently sent a message to Congress 
which sounds like good news for the Puerto Ricans. It is 
now time, the President said, to ask the Puerto Rican people 
themselves what kind of government they would like to 
have. He suggested that the islanders be asked to choose 
between the following: 

1. A greater amount of local self-government. 

2. Statehood — joining the 48 states with full member- 
ship in the Federal Union. 

3. Complete independence. 

4. A dominion form of government — allowing Puerto 
Rico to govern itself but still keep certain trade and political 
ties with the United States. 

These are difficult choices for any Puerto Rican to make. 
Put yourself in his position. Two strong influences would 
affect your thinking. 

One pressure would come from your personal pride in 
being a Puerto Rican. You ate tired of being looked down 
upon by the North Americans. You know enough about 
democracy to want to run your country as you see fit. And 
when you look back on the political history of Puerto Rico, 
you see an unpleasant picture. 

After 400 years of Spanish rule, Puerto Rico passed into 
the hands of the United States, In 1900 the island received 
its first constitution, Under this charter, the Puerto Ricans 
elected their own members to a House of Representatives. 









‘5 hard to say which of the three the people want most. The United States reserved the right to appoint an Executive 
jation You may wonder why your Government is not doing Council (similar to our Senate) and a Governor. 
unist something with its island problem child. Well, it looks like The system was improved in 1917 when Congress passed 
snist. there will be action, and soon. Puerto Rico has, so far, the Jones Act which gave American citizenship and most 
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of its privileges to the Puerto Ricans. They were also allowed 
to elect their own Senate and to send a Resident Commis- 
sioner to Washington to represent them. 

The Jones Act, to this day, is Puerto Rico’s basic law. 
. The Governor of the island is still appointed by the Presi- 
dent to be the highest official. He is still the top man in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico’s capital. Rexford Guy Tugwell has 
been the Governor since 1941. He has the power to veto 
any bill passed by the Puerto Rican legislature. However, 
Tugwell has been in sympathy with the aims of the local 
leaders. Even if the Governor does not interfere, the Con- 
gress of the United States can throw out any. Puerto Rican 
laws it wishes to. 

By looking at this form of government, you can see why 
Mujfioz-Marin and his Popular Democratic Party want a 
change. The 48-year-old Mufioz-Marin and his party came 
into power in 1940. They have since passed laws aimed to 
help the common man of Puerto Rico and the island in gen- 
eral. 

Put yourself in the Puerto Rican’s spot again. There is 
a second pressure upon you when you decide what kind of 
government you want. That pressure is the general poverty 
and poor economic condition of your island. It is this situa- 
tion which makes such a sad joke of the name Puerto Rico 
which means “Rich Port.” 

Too many people living in a very small area — that’s the 
main trouble. More than two million people are trying to 
make a living on one million acres of crop land. Since the 
population is now increasing at the rate of 30,000 a year, 
the situation is going to get worse. There must be new an- 
swers to this old problem. 

The Popular Democratic Party has found two such an- 
swers — giving farm laborers land of their own and build- 
ing up industries on the island. 

To get the land reform started, a 45-year-old law has 
been put to use. This law forbids any company to own more 
than 500 acres of land. The government of the island had 
ignored the law and the sugar companies were allowed to 
own tremendous landed properties. 

The Puerto Rican Land Authority began a program in 
1941 of giving back to the people 250,000 acres that were 
part of the great sugar plantations. Thousands of families 
_ have already been resettled on small farms. 

It is still too early to tell how much benefit will come from 
splitting up the big plantations. Where there is so little land 








compared to the number of people, every acre must be” 
made to produce as much as is humanly possible: That is 7 
why there is opposition to the land redistribution program: 7 
By breaking up the large sugar plantations, some people 
say, the high production which results from» large-scale 
mechanized methods is lost. 

The present government is getting new industries started 
in Puerto Rico to add new income to the island. Besides 
expanding the needlework trade that has always existed, 
Puerto Ricans havé set up’a profitable glass works, and a 
paper products factory. 

These efforts to find new industries will continue. To 
maintain even the present low living standards, however, 
Puerto Rico must continue to receive financial help from 
the United States. In the last five years, this aid has 
amounted to almost $100,000,000 a year. 

When Puerto Ricans get the chance to decide their future, 
no one, not even Mufioz-Marin himself, can say which way 
the people are going to turn. They want their independence, 
certainly, but they cannot afford to cut themselves off from 
Uncle Sam. 

Whatever happens, Puerto Rico will continue to be a 
military base for the United States. The island is one of the 
chief defenses of the Panama Canal. Mufioz-Marin guar- 
antees that for all time the U. S. will have “all the military 
and naval bases and rights that it may need in Puerto Rico 
for the defense of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

President Truman’s proposal for Puerto Rico is now be- 
fore Congress. It seems likely that Congress will narrow 
down the Puerto Rican’s choices to either complete inde- 
pendence or wider local self-government. Any bill about 
Puerto Rico must first be considered by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular (Island) Affairs. Senator-Mil- 
lard F. Tydings, chairman of the committee, has already 
said that it is extremely doubtful that Congress would ever 
accept Puerto Rico as the forty-ninth state. And the senator 
added that there is no Supreme Court ruling on the question 
of whether a dominion is possible under our constitution. 

Puerto Rico is our orphan — and it is putting up a loud 
howl on our doorstep. , 
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Too many Puerto Ricans live in slums like these. 
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Our Expanding 


Deparfment of Commerce 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our W 
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ENRY WALLACE is an idealist who does not hesitate to 

express his views. This characteristic has caused a mis- 
taken impression of him to gain wide circulation. Mr. Wal- 
lace is believed by some people to be a well-meaning man 
whose head is in the clouds, who -can never get down to 
facing the realities of government and of politics. 

Actually, Mr. Wallace is an extremely practical politician 
nd a first-rate administrator. When he accepted the post 
of Secretary of Commerce, he had been Secretary of Agri 
culture for eight years. Then he had served four years as 
Vice President. In that time he gained an overall view ot 
how all the various Cabinet departments ‘functioned. He 
learned what makes Congress tick. 

Mr. Wallace intends to make the Commerce Department 
one of the major instruments of our postwar Government. 
He believes it can be a prime factor in developing trade 
and jobs. He sees in it the means of making his new book, 
Sixty Million Jobs, come true. 


Sparking Up Department of Commerce 


He has no easy task ahead, however. The Department 
of Commerce is no longer the machine it was when Herbert 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce. Twelve years of New 
Deal battling with business have left it a huddle of anemic 
gengjes 

Secretary Wallace has little to start with. During the 
var period the Department was a quiet back eddy in Wash- 
ngton. The main current of war work flowed past it. Busi= 
1essmen took their war production problems to WPB, the 
OPA and other war agencies. What is left today to Mr. 
Wallace, aside from the Civil Aeronautics Authority, is a 
handful of bureaus which deal for the most part with 
statistics, standards, records and the weather. 

Yet Mr. Wallace has the statutory duty of “fostering, pro- 
moting and developing the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping and fishing industries 
ind the transportation facilities” of the nation. 

With shipping handled by the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, trade practices policed by. the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and business investments guarded by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Mr. Wallace is hedged in. 

Take, for example, the field of patents. Any broad 
changes he. would like to see made are in the hands of 
Congress. He is Chief of the Patent Office, but he cannot 
change the patent laws. He would like to see a ban against 
the trading of patents between corporations for exclu- 
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sive use, and the charge of high rentals tor patents, a prac- 
tice which blocks small business. He favors a patent court 
with machinery to police patents and insure their full use. 
But all this can be done only through legislation. That is 
why Mr. Wallace’s success will be determined largely by 
whether he wins over Congress to his plans, , 

Last month Mr. Wallace outlined his reorganization 
plans for a bigger.and stronger Commerce Department. He 
wants a complete census of the population every five years 
instead of every ten, a census that would cover housing, the 
labor force and agriculture, so as to provide business with 
“badly needed information on local markets.” He also will 
ask Congress for three additional secretaries of Com- 
merce to reinforce the present Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary There would then be an Assistant Secretary 
for each of four grand divisions of the reorganized Depart- 
ment: Air Commerce, Internationa] Trade, Industrial Econ- 
omy and Small Business. 


New Program 

Under his program, Mr. Wallace, in a recent interview, 
said that the Department would undertake to provide: 

1. A “revitalized” foreign trade service, in cooperation 
with the State Department, “to promote vigorously a high 
level of foreign trade on a sustained basis.” 

2. A “strong, balanced program” of statistics for business 
and government. 

3. A complete analytical program to give business and 
government current information on the economic situation 
and business outlook. 

4. Technological aids to small business. 

5. Management aids and other forms of direct service for 
business — both large and small. 

Mr. Wallace’s Under Secretary, Alfred Schindler, a busi- 
ness man who was formerly sales manager of the Ralston 
Purina Co., has the job of helping Mr. Wallace. 














Attlee to Visit U. S. 
What Happened: Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 
man and her husband are having com- 
pany this month. They are entertaining 
a distinguished visitor from ‘England — 
one Mr. Clement Attlee, otherwise 
known as Britain’s Prime Minister. 

Strictly speaking, it is not a purely 
social call. Mr. Attlee has some impor- 
tant business to take up with the Presi- 
dent. As he explained to Commons, the 
purpose of his visit is to discuss with 
Mr. Truman “the problems to which 
the discovery of atomic energy have 
given arise.” 

Mr, Attlee will be accompanied by a 
group of experts. Taking part in the 
conversations will also be Canada’s 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, 
since that Dominion is one of the three 
nations sharing the atomic secret. Ru- 
mors that Joseph Stalin may join the 
conference were officially denied. 

What’s Behind It: Although the A- 
bomb is unquestionably topmost on the 
list of topics that the two Chiefs of 
State will discuss, it is perhaps faive to 
assume that it is the only one. There 
are other pressing matters for them to 
consider. Among these are: 

(1) Anglo-American financial rela- 
tions. For several weeks, a British mis- 
sion in Washington has been negotiat- 
ing for a loan and for a general com- 
mercial agreement with us. Whether 
any accord has been reached is as yet 
unknown. 

(2) Palestine. It has been reliably 
reported that the President and the 
Prime Minister have been in frequent 
consultation on this subject. A decision 
cannot be delayed much longer. There 
is,-first, the problem of Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. The President is 
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said to favor the abrogation of the Brit- 
ish White Paper to allow for the admis- 
sion of 100,000 European refugees to 
the Holy Land. Secondly, there is the 
long range issue of a Jewish National 
State, which must be settled shortly. 

3. Relations with Russia, Ever since 
the failure of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, there has been a coolness be- 
tween the Anglo-American countries and 
the Soviet Union. The former are par- 
ticularly, perturbed by Russia’s policy 
of imposing governments of her own 
choosing on the peoples in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


The Law of Nations 


What Happened: The United Na- 
tions Charter has officially become “the 
law of nations.” U-; S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes made the proclama- 
tion as the.required majority of twenty- 
nine countries deposited their signed 
copies of the instrument with him. 

The Soviet Union was the twenty- 
ninth nation to do so. First of the Big 
Five to ratify the Charter was the United 
States on August 8. 

“This is a memorable day for the 
peace-loving peoples of all nations,” 
Secretary Byrnes asserted. “As I have 
frequently said, the maintenance of 
peace depends not upon any document 
but upon what is in the minds and 
hearts of men. But the peoples of this 
earth who yearn for peace must be or- 
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Java rebels fighting Dutch for independence learn use of captured Jap guns. lesson on how to maintain peace. 





ganized to maintain that peace. This 
Charter provides the organization. 

“In the days ahead of us,” he added, 
“we will do our utmost, in cooperation 
with the other United Nations to keep 
the peace and promote the well-being 
of all peoples.” 

The fourteen-nation Executive Com- 
mittee of the Preparatory Commission 
of the UNO which had been meeting in 
London for several weeks, has recently 
completed its sessions. It decided to 
call a conference of the full (51-nation) 
Preparatory Commission on November 
23 and to recommend to it that the first 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions Organization be convened between 
January 2 and January 7, 1946. 

What’s Behind It: We now have the 
machinery for peace. What is still need- 
ed to assure a warless world is the will 
to peace. 


Education Conference 


What Happened: Peace through edu- 
cation may be called the motto of the 
United Nations Educational.and Cul- 
tural Conference now meeting in Lon- 
don. Educators and other intellectual 
leaders from 37 countries accepted 
Great Britain’s invitation to attend the 
Conference whose purpose it is to estab- 
lish a worldwide cultural organization. 

The only major country not represent- 
ed is Russia. Her objections are techni- 
cal. She feels that the Conference 
should have been called by UNO’s So- 
cial and Economical Council. 

The American delegation is headed 
by Archibald MacLeish, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State.. It consists of 
15 members chosen from the fields of 
education, “government and labor. 
Among the advisers is John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

The aims of the projected Educational 
and Cultural Organization were sum- 
marized by Mr. MacLeish as “the re- 
moval of suspicion between nations by 
the free exchange of information in the 
fields of education, culture and, re- 
search.” 

What’s Behind It: Statesmen having 
failed, perhaps the teachers assembled 
at the Conference can give the world a 
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International 
Getulio Vargas 


Unemployed Dictator 


What Happened: President Getulio 
Vargas has joined the ranks of the un- 
employed. The dictator who had ruled 
Brazil for fifteen years is out of a job. 
Somewhat unwillingly, he handed in 
his “resignation.” To be sure, Vargas 
was made to do so after the Army, 
Navy and Air Force had withdrawn 
their support from his regime. It was 
either resign or else . . . 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Jose Linhares, was sworn in as 
Brazil's fifteenth President. He pledged 
himself to hold the national elections on 
December 2 as scheduled. “I will gov- 
ern the country as a jurist,” he declared, 
“until the elected President takes office.” 

What’s Behind It: Getulio Dornelles 
Vargas had held the post of President 
for the longest period in the nation’s 
history. He seized power in 1930. A 
few years later, he established the so- 
called Estado Novo — the new state. Po- 
litical parties were abolished and -elec- 
tions suspended. He did, however, effect 
some social and economic reforms and 
for this reason was regarded by some 
people as a sort of “benevolent dic- 
tator.” 

Last March, Vargas announced that 
elections for President would be held 
early in December and that he, himself, 
would not run for office. Two Presiden- 
tial contestants emerged —the former 
Minister for War, General Eurico Gas- 
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par Dutra, who reportedly had the sup- 
port of Vargas; and General Eduardo 
Gomes, the candidate of the opposition 
forces, 

In recent weeks, however, a move- 
ment of suspicious origin was started to 
“persuade” Vargas to call off the elec- 
tions and continue as President. To foil 
this maneuver, the two candidates — 
backed by the Army — brought about 
Vargas’ retirement. 

Question of the Day: Will Vargas 
stage a “comeback” as Peron did in 
Argentina? 


Wages vs. Prices 


What Happened: Signals for a new 
play to “hold the line” against inflation 
were given to labor and management 
by President Truman. Announcing a 
new wage-price policy for the nation, 
he declared that it was essential to the 
well-being of the nation for wages to go 
up but for prices to stay where they 
are, 

Business can afford to grant substan- 
tial increases without raising prices, the 
President declared, because the elim- 
ination of overtime has cut their labor 
costs, more goods are being produced 
per hour, profits have been high, and 
they no longer have to pay excess prof- 
its taxes. At the same time, President 
Truman warned labor that it could not 
expect to keep its earnings at the war- 
time peak. 

President Truman gave Stabilization 
Director John C. Collet the authority to 
authorize wage increases in three cases 
even if they result in higher prices. 
These are: 1) where the percentage 
increase in straight-time hourly earnings 
has not been equal to the cost of living 
rise between Jan., 1941 and Sept., 1945; 
2) where inequalities in wages among 
plants in the same industry or location 
need correction; 3) where the increase 
is necessary to recruit needed manpower 


- to insure full production in an industry 


essential to reconversion. 

President Truman criticized the leg- 
islators for not passing the full employ- 
ment bill, the bill to increase unemploy- 
ment benefits, and for trying to return 
the United States Employment Services 
to State control. 

What's Behind It: President Truman 
has the difficult task of trying to steer 
the nation between the equally danger- 
ous pitfalls of inflation (where there is 
more purchasing power than goods to 
buy) and deflation (where there is not 
enough money to buy available goods.) 
Either would be disastrous to our hopes 
for a higher living standard, 
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Taxes Reduced 


What Happened: Congress decided 
not to play safe as far as taxes are con- 
cerned. It passed a tax reduction bill 
which goes $920,000,000 beyond the 
$5,000,000,000 “safety limit” set by 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred Vinson. 

Under the nation’s new tax law, busi- 
ness will get relief amounting to $3,136,.- 
000,000. The tax burden of individuals 
will be $2,784,000,000 lighter. Twelve 
million persons will not have to pay any 
income tax at all in 1946 because of a 
provision allowing $500 exemption for 
each of a taxpayer's family before the 
3 per cent normal tax is levied. During 
the war, only a single $500 exemption 
was given regardless of the size of the 
family. In addition, the surtax rate on 
each income bracket will be lowered. 
This means that a married person with 
two dependents who earns approximate- 
ly $50 a week will pay a $95 income 
tax in 1936 in contrast to the $160 he 
paid in 1945. 

Business and industry wil] benefit by 
the repeal of the wartime excess prof- 
its tax, a step on which the House of 
Representatives had to yield to the de- 
mands of the Senate and the Treasury 
Department. The House won a point, 
in knocking down taxes for corpora- 
tions not in the excess profits brackets. 

What’s Behind It: At every stage that 
this interim tax bill went through, more 
reductions were added. The final bill 
is designed to accomplish two things — 
encourage business in reconverting to 
peacetime production, and keep up the 
purchasing power of individuals so that 
they can afford to buy the products of 
industry. 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


At Long Last 








Press Association 


President Truman meets Allied Advisory Commission members. Composed 
of Allies that fought Japan, the Commission will aid U. S. in ruling Japan. 


Our Foreign Policy 


What Happened: America’s role on 
the world sfage is to be one of winning 
the peace by maintaining our military 
power. President Truman made this 
clear in a major speech designed to tell 
the world once and for all that the in- 
ternational acts of the United States are 
based on a definite foreign policy. These 
are principles by which the United 
States is being guided: 

(1) No territorial expansion or plans 
for aggression. 

(2) Belief in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and _ self-government 
“to all peoples who have been deprived 
of them by force.” 

(3) Disapproval of territorial changes 
involving friendly peoples that do not 
accord with their “freely expressed 
wishes.” 

(4) Freedom of all peoples prepared 
for self-government to choose their own 
form of government “without interfer- 
ence from any foreign source.” 

(5) Cooperation with the Allies to 
help defeated enemy states “establish 
peaceful democratic governments of 
their own choice” and to attain a world 
“in, which nazism, fascism and military 
aggression cannot exist.” 

(6) Non-recognition of any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by a 
foreign power., 

(7) Freedom of the seas for all na- 
tions and equal rights to the navigation 
of rivers and waterways which consti- 
tute boundaries or pass through more 
than one country. 

(8) Equal access of nations to the 
“trade and raw materials of the world.” 


(9) Necessity for the “sovereign 
states of the Western Hemisphere, 
without interference from outside the 
Western Hemisphere” to work together 
as good neighbors in solving common 
problems. 

(10) Economic cooperation between 
all nations to improve living conditions 
and establish “freedom from fear and 
freedom from want” throughout the 
world. 

(11) Promotion’ of freedom of ex- 
pression and religion “throughout the 
peace-loving areas of the world.” 

(12) Support of a United Nations 
organization of “all the peace-loving 
nations of the world who are willing 
jointly to use force . . . to insure peace.” 


What's Behind It: These same prin- 
ciples had been expressed before in the 
Atlantic Charter and elsewhere. But it 
was important for President Truman to 
restate them now because the failure of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
other signs of a falling out among the “ 
Allies have left the people bewildered 
and disillusioned. 


How to Rule Japan 


What Happened: The man _ who 
wasn't there dominated the opening 
session- of the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission. The much noticed ab- 
sentee’ was the Soviet delegate. But 
representatives of the other ten coun- 
tries that had fought against Japan — 
the United States, Great Britain, China, 
France, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and India — were present. 

The Commission was convened in 
Washington by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of sharing with 
our Allies the tasks of shaping and car- 
rying out occupation policies in Japan. 

The opening session lasted a bare ® 
twenty minutes. The delegates unani- 
mously moved to adjourn for a week. 

What’s Behind It: The reason for the 
hasty adjournment, it is believed, was 
to give Russia more time to join in the 
proceedings. Russia wants a Big Four 
control council for Japan similar to that 
set up in Germany. The United States 
wants an “advisory” body which could 
make recommendations to General Mc- 
Arthur but which would not have the 
authority to overrule him. Some form 
of compromise is expected. 


Victory - | 
Om you cz | 
farvest ia it! 





Harris-Ewing 


Goering’s jewel-studded baton to be exhibited during Victory Loan drive. 
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THE sun behind the knight threw a long shadow down the 

lonely French road. The red cross on his back named him 
a crusader returned from Jerusalem. But his face was con- 
cealed by his visor. At a stone castle, a page greeted him. 

“Crusader, we offer you shelter for the night!” As Henri 
spoke, the drawbridge spanned the moat and the castle gates 
opened. Sir Guy de Norville, the owner, scowled at them. 

“Another crusader to spirf tales to my daughter?” But when 
the knight wheeled his horse in anger, Sir Guy said, “Stay, 
you young hothead! I'll explain! Four years ago, she was be- 
trothed to Sir Jean Champigny. A dreamer. He was at Cler- 
mont in 1095 when Pope Urban begged our people to save 
Jerusalem from the infidel. Jean gave up everything to go on 
that fool’s errand.” 

“Was it a fool's errand to rescue the Holy City?” 

“I'm a practical man. What had Jean to gain?” 

“Our knightly vows bind us to deeds for others.” 

“A father prefers good sense in a son-in-law. Oh, well, he's 
dead or he’s forgotten. No word in four years.” 

“Perhaps he sent messages that didn’t reach her.” 

“Don’t rouse her hopes! Or she'll never come to her senses 
and marry Count Philippe of Touraine. 

“But if she were convinced that Sir Jean is dead —” 

Sir Guy leaned .nearer. “I sée you're a sensible man. You 
understand it would be better if she forgot Jean!” 

“And if I brought definite word of Sir Jean, I'd stand to 
fain, 100? Perhaps some jewels for my own lady fair?” 


A MESSAGE FROM SIR JEAN 








Grudgingly Sir Guy consented, and took the knight to 
greet the lovely Margaret. Still masked by his helmet, he 
bowed low: “I've sworn to bare my face to none till I see my 
love again. But I'll tell you of the Crusade.” Hour after hour, 
he told of the desperate journeys, the long sieges, the tri- 
umphs. Margaret listened, breathless. At last Sir Guy inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

“Sir knight, you've word of Sir Jean?” 

“I have. And this gift for his lady fair.” He presented a 
casket of jewels. Margaret stared at it. 

“But — but — that belongs to my father!” 

— “And he has given it to us for a wedding present! He was 
so glad to know that 1— Jean Champigny — was alive!” Sir 
Jean bared his head. Sir Guy stared in amazement, then burst 
out laughing. 

“Margaret, this Crusade has been a great education! Jean is 
no dreamer now! But a very, very clever fellow!” 


* * * 


Tha Crusades (1096-1270 A.D.) failed to capture and hold 
Jerusalem for Christian Europe. But they opened the eyes of 
men to an unknown world. The crusaders brought back many 
new things — spices to enliven their food, stories of adven- 
ture to enliven long winter evenings, new customs, goods, 
and skills. From the unconquered East, they learned much of 
navigation and trade that later helped them conquer the West. 


Next Week: “This Blessed Plot . . . This England” 
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Black Gold. 7: 
4 C O : : ” 
Venezuela is a poor country ‘ 
with a rich petroleum industry -{ - 
percentage of the farms devote themselves only to growing . 
coffee and cocoa. These products bring choice prices in world k 
markets but do not provide food for Venezuelans. 
Venezuela must expand its highways and railroads to con- Lal 
nect with the rich Orinoco gragslands.. It must vary its agri- 
culture and open up local industries to make goods which tho 
formerly were imported. It has the raw materials (see map) by 
and the possible water power (from the Orinoco River and ial 
, 2. : ee its many branches) for many industries. But it needs U. S. sur 
A Venezuelan pounding dried corn to make bread. capital. The Bethlehem Steel Company is planning an iron Mo 
ore project in Venezuela. Sinclair Oil hopes to open a new lon: 
ENEZUELA is a poor little rich land. It has lived by and refinery, and Firestone is arranging for a large tire plant. aa 
for oil since the “black gold” was discovered about 35 U. S. business considers Venezuela an excellent risk. , 
years ago in swampy Lake Maracaibo. It is the world’s num- In 1499 Alonzo de Ojeda, a Spanish explorer, spotted een 
ber one exporter of petroleum and is second only to the U. S. Indians living in huts on stilts on Lake Maracaibo and named is n 
and, possibly, the U.S.S.R. in oil production. In 1941, oile the region Venezuela — Little Venice in Spanish. Little Ven- stri 
made up 94 per cent of Venezuelan exports. Now the figure ice was the birthplace of South America’s two great heroes, the 
is around 75 per cent. The oil wells have always been oper- Francisco Miranda and Simon Bolivar. It was one of the first I 
ated by foreign firms, mainly U. S. companies, who refine Latin American colonies to revolt against Spain. In 1811 it che 
the oil on the Dutch islands of Aruba and Curacao. Venezu- declared itself independent. den 
ela has supplied most of Britain's oil. ; jung 
Taxes on the foreign oil companies have supported the People Are a Mixture of Races ly f 
Venezuelan government, so that pre-war Venezuela was the Venezuela is a jig-saw puzzle of varied races and regions. that 
only nation that owed no debts to anyone. It never had any Its people are Indians, Negroes, descendants of Spaniards, coul 
income tax unti] 1943. and mixtures of these three races such as mestizos (Indian- of | 
y Spanish), mulattos (Negro-Spanish), and zambos. (Negro- This 
Food Shortage During War Indian). Its land is one and one-half times as large as Texas. Plait 
But World War II knocked Venezuelan economy into a There are vast llanos (plains) and forests along the Orinoco, sett! 
tailspin. The waters around Aruba became a hunting ground jungle regions near the oil fields, and wild Guiana Highlands plan 
for German submarines. Tankers could not come regularly in the southeast. vent 
to Aruba, and some oil wells had to be sealed up. For the The coastal region is best seen trom Caracas, the capital. spen 
first time Venezuela had to borrow money abroad with which Here modern offices stand next to ancient churches, baseball Bian 
to open agricultural colonies for unemployed oilmen and fields compete with bullfight rings, and red-tiled homes sur- ‘ chur 
miners. round spacious courtyards. Between Caracas and its seaport from 
“You can’t eat diamonds” became a standard joke, refer- of La Guaira rise the steep Andes mountains from whose belo: 
ring to the fact that, although rich in minerals, Venezuela heights at dawn véndors start downhill laden with flowers Grar 
has to import nearly all its food and manufactured goods. for the city below. Colds are treated with orchid tea, so when mark 
Fifty-five to seventy per cent of the imports come from the you order a couple of orchids, the vendor may say “Shall | Vene 
U. S. During the war, food ships came infrequently and it wrap them up or will you drink them here?” In 
was easier to buy diamonds than steaks. The cost of living The llanos are flat, lonely plains. Across them a hot wind ber | 
in Venezuela is still one of the highest in the world. Eighty blows fiercely for most of the year and the llaneros (cow- “doc 
per cent of the people are poor, and do not get enough medi- boys) herd cattle with the aid of rawhide reatas (lassos). profe 
cal care. Toward the source of thé Orinoco, the llanos give way to cians 
Venezuela’s most pressing problem, therefore, is to make hardwood forests where meanders the strange Casiquiare calle 
itself less dependent on foreign imports. About 75 per cent Canal. The world’s only natural body of water connecting ate { 
of the population depends on agriculture. But poor trans- . two river systems without being part of either of them, the Many 
portation and the migration of farmers to the oil and mining Casiquiare connects-the Orinoco and Negro Rivers. just 
centers where workers are better paid have kept food pro- Nowhere on earth is oil tapped under more difficult con- tion. 
Gecotion down. Most of the land is highly fertile, but a large = ditions than in Venezuela. Lake Maracaibo is a maze of Me 
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lake Maracaibo’s wells provide much Venezuela oil. 


thousands of vil derricks surrounded by tankers and edged 
by workers’ huts on stilts whose backyards are canoes. Malar- 
ial jungles, deadly bushmaster snakes and packs of wild boars 
surround the oil region, But the biggest danger is the 
Motilones. A-completely untamed Indian people, the Moti- 
lones stalk oil workers without being seen or heard, often 
send long black, barbed arrows through their bodies. 

Not as dangerous, but still difficult, is life in the northeast- 
ern oil region, the hottest spot in the hemisphere. Existence 
is made rather uncomfortable by tarantulas, 20-foot boa con- 
strictors, and the caribe, or cannibal fish, which can gnaw 
the flesh clean off a man in ten minutes. 

In the southeastern Highlands, where chicle (used to make 
chewing gum) is obtained from chicle trees, are jungles so 
dense that the sky ¢annot be seen. Further inland, the 
jungles give way to a marvelous- 
ly fertile grass and forest land 
that, with proper, transportation, 
could support farms to solve all 
of Venezuela’s food problems. 
This is the Gran Sabana (Great 
Plain). On it there is only one 
settlement, reached best by 
plane. Its inhabitants are an ad- 
venturous gang of miners who 
spend their time cutting down 
giant trees in order to scoop 
chunks of gold and diamonds 
from the “jack-pot” black earth 
below. Inconceivably rich, the 
Gran Sabana is a top diamond 
market and may turn out to be 
Venezuela’s great new frontier. 

In Caracas a very large num- 
ber of the men one meets are 
“doctors.” That is because all 
professional men, such.as physi- 
cians, lawyers and engineers, are 
called doctor when they gradu- 
ate from college or university. 
Many of these “doctors” have 
just finished leading a revolu- 
tion. 


Most of them are members 
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of the Accion Democratica (Democratic Action party). Led 
by Romulo Betancourt, the AD overthrew the government 
of President Isaias Medina Angarita. 

Venezuelan law prohibits a President from staying in 
office more than two consecutive terms. But the President 
can practically choose his successor because he can control 
the Congress, and it is the Congress which appoints all new 
Presidents. The main reason for the surprising “doctors” rev- 
vlution is that the AD was afraid Medina would make Gen- 
eral Lopez Contreras the next President. 

The “father” of modern Venezuela, Lopez was Me- 
dina’s predecessor as President. Until 1935 the country- had 
been ruled by the tyrant, Juan Vincente Gomez. When 
Gomez died in 1935, scholarly Lopez, Gomez’ War Minis- 
ter, took over the dictatorship, but. with an all-important 
difference. His aim was to lead Venezuela to democracy: He 
started by building modern roads, schools, health centers, 
and small farms so fast that-today Venezuela calls itself “The 
country that is only 10 years old.” 

With all this to Lopez’ credit, why ts he opposed by the 
AD? Because many feel that he and Medina were too con- 
servative. The revolutionists claim that a sweeping Farm 
Reform Bill would not have been passed had Lopez again 
been appointed President — for Lopez is a big landowner. 
They stand for breaking relations with Spain and the Do- 
minican Republic because they consider these countries anti- 
democratic. The new administration wants Venezuela to 
have a more democratic government and intends to give the 
ordinary man more land, education and a better hope for the 
future. 
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Large parts of Venezuela aré sriii unexplored jungles which have preven:ed easy 
transportation and delayed the development of the nation’s natural resousces. 














_~ JET FLIVVERS ARE COMING! 


are as fresh as when you took | 
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Above is the Bell XP-83, the Army’s newest high-speed jet-propelled 
fighter plane. Latest advances in jet aircraft point to the day when 
light planes will also use jet engines for added power and speed. 


ET propulsion is here to stay 

Some aviation experts believe 
that within ten years jet engines 
will replace all conventional air- 
craft engines. 

Thus far, the use of jet en- 
gines has been restricted to 
fighter planes. But in a few 
years we will see jet engines 
. in heavy transport planes and 
even in small, light planes 

Jet engines suitable for light 
flivver planes are already mak- 
ing trial runs on test blocks. But 
no light plane has yet been 
built in which a jet unit can be 
installed. 

A new airplane will have to 
be designed — and it should be 
a cleaner, smoother - looking 
light plane than any we have 


| 


What's worse, the higher you 
go, the less horsepower your en- 
giné delivers. Above 8,000 feet 


it becomes 


horsepower falls off. So does 
speed 
Most light planes have a 


“service ceiling” of about 12,000 
feet—and the poor engine 


| groans, and coughs, and splut- 


control, a 


now. The designer won't have | 


to worry about exhaust stacks, 
cooling vents, or engine cowl- 
ings. Jets have no need of these 
things. They are small, com 
pact bundles of power 


Cruising Speed 


Your jet flivver should 
able to cruise at more than 200 


be 


| jet 


m.p.h. at 10,000 feet. Not high 
enough? Pull back on the stick | 
and grab more sky! Jets love | 
altitude —the more you give 


them, the more thrust they de- 
liver and the more speed you 
get. 

At present, most light planes 
fly too low and too slow. The 
average light plane cruises at 
“under 100 m.p.h.” That may 
sound fast enough, but in a 
strong headwind your actual 
re lies drop to 80 m.p.h., or 


even lower. 





ters to get you there. To obtain 
the high altitudes a jet can 
reach, a conventional aircraft 


| engine needs things like a vari- 


able pitch propeller, a mixture 
supercharger — all 
expensive, all complicating the 
pilot’s job 

A jet light plane should be 
ible to take you from New York 
to Montreal in about two hours. 
You will have no trouble in 
flying over the towering Rockies, 
or taking off from a field in the 
High Sierras 


Jets Won't Freeze 


Another advantage of the 

engine is that it will not 
“freeze up,” even at tempera- 
tures below zero. Experiments 
have proved that a jet engine 
will run as smoothly and start as 
easily when the temperature is 
50 degrees below, as it will 
when the mercury reads 150 de- 
grees above. 

Flying a jet is also more fun. 
Pilot fatigue will become a thing 
of the past. There are no pro- 
peller noises, no engines roar- 
ing in your ears, and no vibra- 
tion in a jet plane. 

Pilots report that flying a jet 
is like being at the controls of 
a fast glider. Upon landing, you 
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“air-starved” — and | 











off 

When you want extra power 
in a jet plane, it’s yours. You 
can crack the throttle wide 
open —and keep it that way 
for a long time — without dam- 
aging the engine. 

Your jet flivver 
panel will hold the usual fuel 
pressure and fuel quantity in- 
dicators. Besides these, there 


instrument | 


will be instruments to tell you | 


the temperature in the jet tail 
pipe and the r.p.m.s of the 
turbo-compressor. 

Pilots who grew dizzy from 
watching too many instruments 


will be relieved at the sim- 
plicity of the jet instrument 
panel. There are no “gadgets” 


to watch — everything is simple 
and easy. 


Cheap to Operate 


Since jet engines are so 
simple, and contain so few 
moving parts, they cost much 
less to manufacture than ordi- 
nary aircraft engines. They also 
cost less to maintain. 














What is horsepower? 
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Thus, jet planes will Sell for 
less and their operation will be 
more inexpensive. Jets won't 
wear out quickly. There are no 
propellers to go out of balance, 
or to be dented by accident. 

Aviation enthusiasts speak 
about a plane in every garage. 
Chances are that if and when 
that happens it ‘will be a jet 
plane — or a jet helicopter. You 
can take your choice. 


Press Association 


The ROC is U. S. Army's newest bomb. It houses a built-in television 
transmitter and radio control. it can be steered by radio from @ 


directing plane, which has a television receiver. The target appears 


on the television screen, with a spot showing the bomb‘s position. 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s , One of literally hundreds of experiments inspired by 
highest air routes can be simulated in this modern Curtiss-Wright’s constant search for perfection, and 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright designed to insure smoother flight in luxurious trans- 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... ports such as the Curtiss Commando. 


Incredible stresses test the stamina of | 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 
can be duplicated—to assure the dependa- 


The little rooms where new worlds are made bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers- 


ible propellers that provide new freedom 
from noise, new braking features for trans- 


All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly in a room... port planes. 


at his work table... thinking. 

So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 
machine that would enable men to fly.’ 
And-so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 
where scientists and engineers 
work unceasingly, in single- 
minded dedication to the 













cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 








@ Mplane to remake transportation while creating ’ AIRPLANES © ENGINES ¢ PROPELLERS : ‘ 













search tor new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it . 
possible to bring the benefits ot faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 
ts For tuture developments of the air age, whatever torm they may 

| * take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 


j 


He’s watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose FIRST IN FLIGHT 
thanging color patterns determine the strength 


Of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone ns bs 
@agine . . . another assurance of reliability devel- $ U r | S S Yo r i 
Oped by the kind of research that is helping the . 









pvast opportunities for you in the new age of 
lade, travel and communication. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
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\ He Conquered With Cartoons 

AVARIAN-BORN Thomas Nast was 
brought to New York at the age of 
six. After a few drawing lessons, Nast 
became a professional illustrator for 
Leslie's newspaper. At 20, he covered 
the Italian war of liberation, drawing 
for New York, London, and Paris papers. 
During the Civil War Nast began 
drawing the powerful cartoons that 
were to have such great influence on 
American public opinion. With his pen 
Nast could inspire in others his own 
deep belief in the causes he promoted, 
and his scorn for the people he attacked. 
Most of Nast’s cartoons appeared in 
Harper's Weekly. He is best known for 
his campaigns against Tammany Hall 
and the Tweed Ring in New York City, 

but his influence lasted until 1886. 
Every presidential candidate backed 
by Nast from 1868 to 1884 was elected 

by the people of the United States. 
At the time of his death, Nast was 
serving as American consul in Ecuador. 


THOMAS NAST 




































1. A neighbor's gift 
of a box of crayons 
started young Nast 
on his career as an 
important cartoonist. 


San 
‘BWester: 






NAST /$ THE 
ARMY'S BEST 
RECRUITING 
SERGEANT / 












EVERYBODY 
















2. From i biabiatea Nast 
developed an unusual skill 
at political cartoons. He used 
it effectively in fighting for 
the Union in the Civil War. 






























NAST /$ MAKIN’ EVERYBODY 
HATE US, 8055/ 


3. From 1869 to 1872 Nast fiercely attacked New York's Tweed 
Ring. These dishonest politicians tried to keep him from pictur- 
ing them as thieves, but Nast could not be bribed. 












OFFER HIM A 
HALF A MILLION 
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/ ONCE SAW 
A PICTURE OF 
HIM BY THOMAS 





HOW DID YOU 
RECOGNIZE 









5. Nast’s cartoons continued to make and break public officials for 
years. He invented several political symbols still in use today. 














TWEED? NAST / 
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4. Instead, it 
Tweed and his gang 
who had to leave the 
country. Nast’s final 
victory came when 
ty Tweed was caught in 
Spain and sent back 
to the United States, 
where he stood trial. 
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HERE ARE SOME ADDITIONS TO MY CIRCUS. 
gm «WE'LL HAVE A REPUBLICAN 

' ELEPHANT AND A DEMOCRATIC 
DONKEY, AS WELL AS THE 
TAMMANY TIGER / 
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ps, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


SAN ANTONIO (Warner Bros. 
Produced by Robert Buckner. 
Directed by David Butler.) 


vv 


San Antonio is your old friend, the 
Western, all dressed up: The fancy 
dress includes technicolor, stars like 
Brol Flynn and Alexis Smith, and the 
Most roaring, smashing gunfight that 
jas hit the screen in some months. 

The story concerns the 1887 feud 
between the Texas cattlemen and a 
bend of ruthless outlaw rustlers. Clay 
Hardin (Erro] Flynn) is head of the 
goup of stubborn cattlemen who re- 

to give up their rights. Much 
bloodshed occurs’ before the head of 
the rustlers is killed. The action takes 
place on the site of the Alamo, where 
Texans first fought for liberty. 

None of the plot is new. And like 
most Westerns, there is more action 
than acting. 


THE HOUSE | LIVE IN (RKO 
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¥iShort Subject. Produced by 
Frank Ross.) 


One of the things in which Frank 
Sinatra is most interested is teaching 
young people to get along with other 
aces and religions. He has talked to 
youth groups in many cities. Frank 
Ross, a Hollywood producer, heard of 
hese talks. He persuaded Sinatra that 
fe could reach a much larger audience 
ihe put his ideas into a short movie. 
So, keep an eye peeled for The 
House I Live In. Sinatra talks straight 


mm the shoulder to a bunch of tough 


ids who are picking on another boy. 
He tells them what it means to be an 
mMerican instead of a Nazi. 

He not only talks well, but he sings 
ll. We hope to see more pictures like 
mS. 


Sinatra in The House ! Live In. 


SP ee ee a ne a ia i i ace on ase 


THE SUN ALWAYS — 
W SHINES WHEN ROY 
IS ON THE BEAM / 


And once again it’s adventure, song and 
romance in the year’s gayest music-and- 
action entertainment! 
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“| TOLD YOU A BEGINNER 
. COULD DO IT” 


Many of America’s leading marks- 

* men once were lucky to get on the 
paper—until someone showed them 
how. The quickest way to learn to 
shoot is to organize a team. 


Ask your school coach to send for 
the Small Bore Rifle Handbook. It 
shows a beginner how to learn in 
five days to aim steadily . . . and it 
answers hundreds of questions about 
this great sport and the guns and 
ammunition that make it possible. 
The Handbook can be had without 
charge or obligation by writing to 
Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois. Division of Olin 





Expert shooters prefer 
Western World Champion 
ammunition—Xpert 22’s for all 
around shooting, Super Match 
Mark Il for close competition. 









Industries, Inc. 







The general design of the Model 75 
Winchester target rifie is very much like 
that of the world-famous Model 52... 
and has many Model 52 advantages. 
It's a man’s size rifle, dependably accu- 
rate and priced within the means of 


: ; most target shooters. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES + SHOT SHELLS + TRAPS AND TARGETS . 





ee 


SPOR 


GUN TALK 











EXT time you visit your school rifel 
range, keep your ears open. Youll 
hear a lot of talk that won’t make senge 
— stuff about “going clean,” “ ’dobies,” 
and flyers. 

Shooters have a language all ther 
own. And a fascinating lingo it is. Herep 
is some honest-to-goodness gun jive: 

Dry shooting: Practice with an um 
loaded rifle. 

Cross-fire: Shot fired by a shooter on 
some target other than his own. : 

*Dobies: Bronze medals. 

Doping: Estimating the effect of the 
wind. 

Flyer: A shot hole widely separated 
on the target from the other more 
closely grouped shot holes. 

Going clean: A perfect score. 

Hang-fire: A cartridge which is no 
discharged immediately. 

Hasty sling: A rapid method of using 
the gun sling to steady the rifle. 

. Key-hole:_ The irregular hole made 
in the target by a bullet which tumbles 
end over end in flight. 

Nipper: A shot hole which just bare 
touches a scoring ring. 

Pinwheel: A shot striking the exact 
center of the target. , 
Plinking: Informal shooting at ti 

cans, stumps, etc. 

Spotting scope: A telescope near th 
shooter used to detect the position @ 
shot holes on the target. 

X-ring: An additional circle placed 
inside the ten. ring of certain target 
making it possible to decide betweemj 
tie scores without changing the total 
scores. The shooter with the most X-ring 





hits, wins. 


Once you start shooting, you 
want to know the different parts of th 
rifle, Study the drawing in this columf 

Some gun, eh kid? 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


If you are a member of a school 
Rifle Club that is interested in holding 
an Interscholastic Tournament, see your 
coach or athletic director. He may re 
ceive free materials and awards by en 
rolling your school” in the Scholastic 
Intramural Rifle Tournament. Entry may” 
be obtained by writing to Scholastic” 
Coach, 220.E.,42 St., New York 17, N. Y. ; 
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Georges Bidault 


“If you had encountered Georges 
Bidault between the covers of a 25c 
thriller, you would have put the book 
away as too improbable.” So writes 
Emest Hauser of France’s Foreign Min- 
ister and leader of the MRP, the party 
which won the greatest number of 
popular votes in France’s recent elec- 
tions. 

The first chapter of Bidault’s life was 
as humdrum as the second was thrill- 
ing. At 10 Georges was sent off to a 
French Jesuit school in north Italy. 
Graduating with highest honors in his- 
tory from Paris’ Sorbonne University, 
he became the youngest professor at the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand, France’s finest 
high school. His students remember jis 
two hobbies — collecting mushrooms 
and stamps. 

When the Wehrmacht crashed across 
France in 1940, Bidault one moment 
was a French army sergeant, the next 
moment a prisoner of war, Later re- 


Harris-Bwing 


Georges Bidault 


leased, he got back to Paris in 1941 
and joined the French underground. 
With a moustache as his only dis- 
guise, and a Paris maid’s room as his 
only hideaway, Bidault eluded the Ger- 
mans, mapped out all underground ac- 
tivity, planned the victorious Paris up- 
rising, and drew up the postwar 
National Resistance Program which 
largely guides French policy today. 


Luis Munoz-Marin 


Munovz-Marin (see page 6 for pic- 
ture) came to New York City and 
learned to live on 30c worth of ham- 
burger and onions a day. “When I knew 
I could do that,” he says, “I knew I 
was a free man.” His main aim now is 
to see that Puerto Ricans get at least 
“30c worth.” His slogan “Bread, land 
and liberty” is one of the most chal- 
lenging in Latin America. 

A powerful little man with spaniel 
eyes and bulldog determination, Munoz- 
Marin is clever, and imaginative. He 
hates formality and, according to a Time 
correspondent, looks “like an amiable 
desperado.” With as much vitality as 
her husband, his wife, a Mississippi 
poet, brings up their two children, 
translates Latin-American poetry into 
English, and is director of public rela- 
tions for the University of Puerto Rico. 
Munoz-Marin was’ brought up in New 
York City and attended Georgetown 
University. 

By nature idealistic, he returned to 
his native island with a “down-to-earth” 
outlook which he had picked up in the 
U. S. In Puerto Rico he edited the news- 
paper La Democracia, campaigned 
against the sugar “barons” and for 
Puerto Rican independence. 

In 1938 he founded his own Partido 
Popular Democratico, appealing chiefly 
to workers and landless farmers and 
won the local elections. He was elected 
Président of the Senate in 1941, prompt- 
ly liberalized taxation, started impor- 
tant power projects, and set up a mini- 
mum wage commission. 


Harris-Ewing 


Walter P. Reuther 


19 
Walter Philip Reuther 


The “brain trust” of the largest labor 
union in the world is a small, red-head- 
ed tool and diemaker, Walter Philip 
Reuther. Reuther is vice-president of 
the tough, smart 10-year-old, 1,300,000- 
member UAW (United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO). 

Born in the midst of West Virginia's 
steel industry, 38-year-old Reuther was 
brought ug,in a union-minded family. 
His father was president of the Ohio 
Valley Trades wd Labor Assembly. 
He worked in Detroit for General 
Motors and Ford on night shifts, and 
attended Wayne University during the 
day. In 1935, he headed a Detroit Au- 
tomobile Workers’ Local. Elected to 
the UAW international executive board, 
he has been the longe-range planner 
of most UAW strikes. All-out for the 
war effort, he drew up the Reuther 
Plan for maximum plane production in 
the auto industry. In the UAW, he is 
a middle-of-the-roader. 


Charles Erwin Wilson 


The first auto industry to face Reu- 
ther’s present UAW demands is Gen- 
eral Motors, headed by handsome, hard- 
headed Charles Erwin Wilson. The 
father of six, a golfer and hunter, 58- 
year-old Wilson is a crack engineer. His 
mother was a school teacher, his father 
an Ohio school principal. After gradu- 
ating from Carnegie Tech as an elec- 
trical enginee1, he learned engineering 
from the bottom up during 10 years 
with Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., for which he designed the first au- 
tomobile starting motor. 

After he joined General Motors in 
1919 he rose fast, organized GM’s 
Delco Remy Corporation and devel- 
oped shock absorbers, washing ma- 
chine motors, and the famous Deleo 
batteries. He linked GM with other 
corporations, became vice president, 


and was appointed president in 1940. 









Charles E. Wilson 








Tie Trick 


Have you a yen to be a quick-change 
artist? They're now making reversible 
neckties. The ties have a different de- 
sign and material on each side. They 
are sewed so that you can wear them 
with either side up. Now, yofi can sport 
a gay red plaid at the afternoon foot- 
ball game, and go straight from there 
to dinner in a conservative blue, silk 
print, 


For The Big Time Boys 


A new world-time clock has just 
been patented. It’s a thin, flat, oblong 
device.- Rotating disks have- hour num- 
erals, world maps, time meridians and 
minute and second hands. Time of 
night or day in any time zone can be 


determined at a glance. All you do is 
focus a light on the zone in question. 
The device can be used on mantels, 
radios, airplanes, and automobiles. Now 
when you're invited over to.San Fran 





-0- VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


an hour to calculate when the California 
dinner hour is. 


Writing with Water 


A fountain pen manr-has a good idea. 
There’s a new pen that uses water as 
a writing fluid, It has concentrated dry 
ink ‘in a battery. You fill the pen with 
any old water that happens to be 
handy, and a lustrous quick-drying ink 
flows -forth. One ink battery makes 
enough fluid to last the average writer 
3 to 5 months. There’s a hidden “spare,” 
tog, in case of emergencies. 


Back Seat Brake 


A new auxiliary brake is in the proc- 
ess of being manufactured. It enables 
any passenger in a car or truck to 
apply the brake when the driver is 
unable to. An emergency pull knob is 
provided on the dashboard and may be 
operated by the person seated beside 
the driver. There is another that can be 
used by anyone in the back seat. It is 
to be understood that the brake is de- 
signed only for emergencies and not 
for the delight of flustered back seat 
drivers. ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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cisco for dinner it won’t take you half 


THAT 
AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Can you help me? I seem to have an 
awful lot of trouble with the verbs lie 
and lay. I almost always confuse them. 
T. M., Camden, N. J. 


So do millions of other good Ameri- 
cans confuse lie and lay. But let’s not 
be too harsh. These are two of the most 
troublesome words in English, although 
anybody willing to think about them 
for 10 or 15 minutes can lick them. 
Here’s how: Learn the meaning and 
principal parts of these three verbs. 
(Yes, there’s another one to make mat- 
ters more confusing! ) 

To lie —to recline, as when sleeping 

To lay — te place 

To lie — to tell an untruth 

Principal Parts 
I lie (recline); I lay (place); I 
lie (tell an untruth) 
Past I lay I laid 
Pres. Perf. I have lain 
I have lied 


Examples 


Pres. 


I lied 
I have laid 


I lay off the bed (yesterday — past). 
I lied on the bed (past). Incorrect 
unless you are a horizontal liar. 
3. Lay that pistol down, babe! (Yessir, 

it’s correct anda very fine senti- 
ment! ) 
4. Some people lay down on the job. 
(Incorrect. It should be lie down. ) 
One more thing. Lie (to 
never takes an object. Lay (to place) 
always takes an object. You can lie on 
the* floor. You can’t lay there unless 
you're a hen. (You can say you are, but 
youre not laying on the floor. You're 
lying. ) 


fo 


” ~ * 


“Don't ag- 
Providence, R. I. 

It all depends upon what you mean. 
If you are trying to say, “Don’t annoy 
me” or “Don't irritate me,” then aggra- 
vate won't do. Aggravate means to make 
worse or moré severe. 

In this sentence aggravate is correctly 
used: 

“Too much excitement will aggravate 
his serious heart condition.” (It will 
make his condition worse.) 


Is this sentence correct? 
gravate me.” AHG, 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
write their English problems to the 
Better English Department of Scholastic 


New York. 
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editorial — 


HERE will be another world war 
“in our lifetime.” So speaks a large 
section of the youth of our country — 
American high school students. 
From their classrooms these students 
saw the birth of the United Nations 


» Organization in San Francisco. They 


know its prime objective is to prevent 
future wars. They have seen its fum- 
bling efforts to lay a foundation for 
lasting peace. They say UNO won't 
work. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, has 
just completed a nation-wide poll of 
90,036 high school students. The ques- 
tion was simply put: “Do you believe 
that the United Nations Organization 
will prevent another world war during 
your lifetime?” 

Only 36 per cent of the boy voters 
and 41 per cent of the girls-answered 
yes. Twelve per cent of the boys and 
14 per cent of the girls had no opinion. 
Fifty-two per cent of the boys and 45 
per cent of the girls responded with a 
resounding NO. 

What reasons did they have for their 
opinions? Several thousand of those 
polled were interviewed later by the 
editors of their high school newspapers. 
They were asked why they voted as 
they did. Their answers give the adult 
world plenty to think about. 

Even those who believe that UNO 
will prevent another war showed little 
faith in UNO alone. According to the 
interviews, they put their faith in UNO 
and the atomic bomb — or fear of de- 
struction; or in UNO and war-weari- 
hess. 

But those who believe that UNO 
will not prevent another war during 
their lifetimes gave unqualified opin- 
ions, They pull no punches. They sim- 
ply don’t like the way the Big Five 
have handled the first days of peace. 

When interviewed, these no-voters 
talked like this: “There was squabbling 
before and during the San Francisco 
conference. It’s still the game of every- 
body for himself. There’s too much poli- 
fics and too much power for the Big 
Five. The London conference was a 
fizzle. It’s not Germany and Japan we 
fear, but internal strife among the 
Bembers of UNO.” 












am 








© Direct quotes from other typical in- 
iews are the following: 








“The United Nations  . 
Organization won't work...” 


“When they start to rip little coun- 


tries apart and give land to some big | 
country, the little countries are going | 
, to get mad, and so are the other big | 


countries who will think they got 
gypped on the deal.” 

“The nations controlling Germany 
are acting as individual governments, 
rot as a unit. This leads to trouble.” 

“UNO is based on the idea that the 
large country has more rights than the 
small. This is nothing more than say- 
ing, ‘Might is Right.~” 

To the politicians and statesmen — to 
the adult world, these young people 
are saying: We are on the alert — 
watching you. We don’t like your bick- 
ering. We want unity. We want a 
United Nations Organization that is 
strong enough to give us peace. Peace 
in which to build, not destroy. In World 
War I our fathers fought “to make the 
world safe for defnocracy,” but their 
dream burst like a soap bubble. Are we 
about to see another dream become a 
bubble — and burst? 

Significant, too, in these poll results 
is the fact that high school students, 
usually strong on idealism, have less 
faith than their elders in UNO. In a 
recent Gallup poll (July, ’45) only 36 
per cent of the adults polled thought 
the United Nations charter. would not 
prevent future wars. In the ISO poll 
48 per cent of the combined boy-girl 
vote was negative. 

Yes, the results of this poll give 
adults plenty to think about. But there 
is also need for a word to high school 
students themselves. 

Scholastic Magazines are proud to 
sponsor the Institute of Student Opinion 
through which you, the high school stu- 
dents of the United States, may speak. 
To you we say: 

Keep on the alert. Keep informed. 
Keep on speaking up. Let your Con- 
gressmen know what’s on your mind. 
Don’t be cynical and give up. Be skep- 
tical and press on. 

Those who ask the question “What's 
the use?’ have ceased to be useful. 
They have already quit. For every man 
quits with his heart before he quits with 
his hands. 

Today the challenge to be useful is 
greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. It is your challenge. 
Pick it up! 











“Phe RIGHT Point 


for the way 


YOU WRITE 
33 


point-styles for your 
personal selection 


No other pen at any price can de- 
liver more writing satisfaction than 
an Esterbrook with the right point 
for the way you write. 


You'll find the same trouble-free 
reliability in your Esterbrook that 
made this pen a favorite with service 
men and women on every fighting 
front during the war. 


For a pen that writes YOUR way 
—get an Esterbrook. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
f up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty ioc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
a copy will be sent promptly. 


and 




















Think of a Hodel 
. then BUILD IT 

«with CARROM 

ARKITOY! 






Using precision-made, 
cut-to-size wood materials, grooved 
wheeis and real machine screw bolts 
you simply think of a mode! 

and then build it! The ideal mode! 
building set for junior Inventors and 
future constructicn project engineers 
Ask your dealer for Carrom ARKITOY 











CARROM 


Established 1889 


INDUSTRIES, 
®@ LUDINGTON MI 


Gameboords in the 


MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 
Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 

ing and Designing. 

Allied shops are pletely equipped and modern. 
Approved for G. |. Training @ Days, Evenings. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRA *< 
1334 South Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 5, Illinois 


Inc 














FREE —ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1946 
= (sas : 14k Gold Finish 


FRIENDSHIP 
writ PIN 
snd 42 cents, plus 8c 






Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Stamps or Money Order. 


+ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-16, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 
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I. PUERTO RICO 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Puerto Rico was formerly 2 colony 
of: (a) France; (b) Portugal; (c) 
Spain. 

2. The basic law of Puerto Rico is: 
(a) the Jones Act; (b) the Puerto Rican 
Constitution; (c) the U. S, Constitution. 

8. The present Governor of Puerto 
Rico is: (a) Don Luis Mujfioz-Marin; 
(b) Rexford Guy Tugwell; (c) Getulio 
Vargas. 

4. He gained office through: (a) 
popular vote; (b) Senatorial vote; (c) 
Presidential appointment. 

5. The main crop of Puerto Rico is: 
(a) coffee; (b) rice; (c) sugar. 

6. The 500-acre law limits: (a) gov- 
ernment land taxes; (b) corporation 
land control; (c) the amount of land 
under cultivation. 


il. FRENCH ELECTIONS 

Complete each sentence by writing 
in the correct word. 

1. The First French Republic was 
set up in 1792; the“one just voted by 
French citizens will be the 

2. The election was the first in 
France’s history to allow 
to vote. 

3. It was also the first conducted on 
the basis of 
representation. 

4. Election returns represented the 
citizens of metropolitan France, Corsica, 
and 

5. The 


emerge 











single party to 
election was the 
Party. 

6. The head of the French Prov- 
sional Government is General —<.—__ 


strongest 
from the 





ill. WHO AM I? 


How many of these famous men can 
you identify from the first clues alone? 


1. (a) My trade is tool and diemak- 
but my name makes headlines in Detroit 
and across the nation. 

(b) I am the “brain-trust” for 
world’s largest union. 

({c) We CIO automobile wonkers are 
demanding a 30 per cent wage boost. 

My name is 

2. (a) I’m a crack engineer who de- 
signed for Westinghouse the first auto- 
mobile starting motor. 

(b) I also developed shock absorb- 
ers, washing machine motors and Delco 
batteries. 

(c) The company which I head is 


the 








QUIZ YOURSELF 









now chief target.of the labor leader di 
scribed above. 
My name is { 
8. (a) Students admired my teach# 
ing of history, but my French compat 
riots ignored my warnings against ape 
TD wi 
b) When France fell, I organi 
rs underground press, finally becam 
leader of the resistance government. # 
(c) Now, as Foreign Minister, I ang 
working to prevent the rebirth of 
many’s aggressive war industries. 
My name is 
4. (a) My party’s slogan is 
land and liberty.” 
(b) As newspaper editor, 1 cam 
paigned against the sugar landowne 
(c) Senate President since 1941, n 
reform measures aided the people of 
West Indies homeland. 

My name is — opine 
5. (a) I was a cartoonist and illu 
trator, born in Bavaria. 
(b) The Republican elephant, th 
Democratic donkey and the Tamman 
tiger all got their start in my cartoon 

(c) My crusading pictures helped 
smash New York’s corrupt Tw eed Ring 
My name is 


READING SIGNPOSTS 
FRENCH ELECTIONS 


“New Deal for France,” by Orests Rose 
feld, The Nation, November 3, 1945, p. 45% 

“Return to France,” by C. G. Paulding 
The Commonweal, June 23, 1944, p. 2% 
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“For a Free Puerto Rico,” by Jay Holmé a 
Smith, Asia and the Americas, March, 194 
p. 101. 

“Do We Want the West Indies?”, 
Wesley W. Stout, Saturday Evening Pod Colurr 
April 21, 1945, p. 9. year 


“Puerto Rico—Island of Promise,” & 
Richard J. Nuetra, Survey Graphic, Jus 
1944, p. 293. aya 

“Puerto. Rico Grows Up,” by Frank Ge 
vasi, Collier’s, November 3, 1945, p. 14. 

Candle in the Sun, by Edith Robert 
Bobbs Merrill, 1937, $2.50. (novel) 


NAST 

Cartoon Cavalcade, by Thomas Cravé 
Simon and Schuster, 1943, $3.75. (A 
tory of American cartooning. ) 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Caribbean (kar i bé an) 

Luis Mufioz-Marin (lwes mu-nyoth 
rén) 

Puerto Rico ( pwér té ré ko) 

San Juan (san hwdn) 

Reuther (r6o0th ér) 

Getulio Vargas (zhé t00 yoo var gash) 
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By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


You're missing half the fun — and value — of high school, 
if you. stay out of school activities and clubs. 

Extra-curricular activities are good groundwork for your 
future career. They give you an outlet for self-expression. 
They help you learn to get along with others. They help 
develop self-confidence. They round out your personality. 

Don’t hide your candle under a bushel! Develop any 


special talent by 


using jit before an audience. Or along 


with others interested in the same activity. You don’t have 
to be an expert. You have to be willing to do your best — 
and to get along with other peple. You'll need the same 
willingness in your future job. 
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The Joke’s On —! 
A veteran Marine Colonel inspected 


is men before the visitors arrived and 


de sure that their buttons were 
ghtly polished, shoes shined; etc. 
Suddenly he noticed a sergeant whose 


hirt had oné button unbuttoned . 


geant!” screamed the colonel, “ ‘step 
ward.” The sergeant stepped forward 
“Sergeant,” screamed the colonel 


fin, “button up that button.” 


The 


nec 


ton 


sergeant said: “Yes, sir,” then 
forward and buttoned up the 
on the startled colonel’s shirt. 
Leonard Lyons 
Dear Sir 
Columbia University received a letter 
tyear addressed, “Mr. L. I. Brarian. 


Par Mr. Brarian.” 
Bennett Cerf 
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FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 
ina, “Straits Settiements, Japan, Phili 
East countries contained in 
ree to approval applicants. 
Only Sc for mailing. 
FRANK SHERMAN, Dept. & 
Bex 92 Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


SENIORS: mates America’s 


] 4 largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 

ae Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 

\ kit, Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., 


\ aes aud Rings 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 


/ ‘4 Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 
146 
Sell classmates and friends 


Wc up. Write today. Department P, 

ease By Wek wy 

SENIORS: the largest « and best GRAD- 

oor NAME CARD line in FA country. 
ighest commissions paid . 





Sell your class- 


Scranton 5, Pa. 
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“Bundle of Joy” 

Ken Roberts, radio announcer for 
Take It or Leave It, really had to “take 
it” after a recent Sunday night broad- 
cast. 

While sparring with one of his con- 
‘testants, Phil Baker, the jokester m.c., 
said: “Ken Roberts over there is the 
happiest man in town tonight. A bundle 
of joy was just delivered to his home.” 

When he got home that night, Ken’s 
wife shoved a batch of telegrams into his 
hand —telegrams.. of congratulations 
upon being a “proud papa.” 

Those who sent the wires had been 
too excited to listen to the radio when 
Phil pulled that line. If they hadn’t 
rushed away for a congratulatory spree, 
they would haye heard the next and 
punch line: “Yep, the laundry man-just 
delivered his shirts!” New York Times 


Synonym? 

A young Lieutenant tells this one on 
himself. It was in a jungle in the South 
Pacific. He was crouched beneath a 
palm tree when he heard someone yell, 
“Hey, Lieutenant, what'll I do with 
these prisoners?” Down the path saun- 
tered a tall leatherneck shepherding two 
disheveled Tojos. ' 

The Lieutenant was furious. “Listen,” 
he hissed. “Don’t you know these woods 
are lousy with Jap snipers just laying 
for officers? Call me Joe. Call me any- 
thing. But don’t call me ‘Lieutenant’!” 

“Okay, stupid. What'll I do with these 
prisoners?” American 





CHAMP GETS 
w 


medal — 


FROM CLASSMATES ! 


RE’S the award Ted found on his 
locker door the other day. The note 
with it said, ‘“You’re a Chump, Bud! Being 
a champ at swimming, football and basket- 
ball is swell—but boy—are you a chump 
when it comes to neat hair! You could be 
the most popular guy in school if you’d wise 
up to taking care of that mop of yours!” 


wowl Look atTed now! He really looks like 
a champ! Somebody tipped him off to using 
Wildroot Cream-Oil containing LANOLIN., 
Now everytime Ted finishes a shower or 
swim he uses a spot of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
to keep his hair in trim for the rest of the 
day. It removes loose dandruff and relieves 
dryness, too! So . 


DON'T BE A CHUMP! Ask for a bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at your barber or drug 
counter today! Use a little every morning 
to groom your hair, relieve dryness, and re- 
move loose, ugly dandruff. Remember, non- 
alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil ee 
LANOLIN. For a 10 day trial supply 

10c to. Dept. SM-11, Wildroot ig fos on 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


At your barber 
or drug counter 





PROGRESS 
IN PENICILLIN 


- 
' Penicillin production on a large scale was a “‘can’t- 
.be-done” problem three years ago. Who could 
make penicillin in the millions of packages that 
are needed today? (Laboratories were then spend- 
ing a full month making a few precious doses.) 


Who could find a way to make penicillin retain 
its potency? And make it keep longer? 


Who could isolate pure penicillin? And solve 
the riddle of its chemical formula—that scientists 
might attempt to make it synthetically and more 
rapidly? 

Many of these and other questions have been 
answered. Millions of packages of penicillin are 
now produced monthly. Penicillin now retains its 
potency for fully a year. Pure crystals have been 
isolated: Their chemical composition is known. 
And today the scientists at the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research and elsewhere have moved 
on—and are delving into other penicillin secrets. 


Thus Squibb research continues to contribute 
to the relief of suffering and the saving of lives. 





Looking down into one of the giant tanks at the new two-million- 
dollar Squibb penicillin plant: Tens of thousands of gallons of peni- 
cillin culture broth@ean be incubated here every 48 hours. These 
tons of crude culture are then filtered, extracted, concentrated and 
purified to yield a mere few ounces of penicillin powder containing 
billions of units. The packages of Penicillin Squibb that have 
already gone to the battlefronts now run into the millions. 





ee 
L ie 
Determining the potency. Every lot of penicillin 
must pass many rigid tests for potency and purity, 
In one of these tests penicillin solutions of different 
strengths are ‘placed in tiny cylinders in a dish @ 
agar gel inoculated with bacteria. The penicillin, by 
diffusing into the gel, prevents the growth of bacteria 
in the area surrounding the cylinder. The diameter 
of this circular area is in proportion to the potemty 
of the solution. Penicillin Squibb is unexcelled' 
potency, ptirity and dependability. 


Finding penicillin’s secrets. Since 1940, scientists at. the Squibb 
Laboratories have been engaged in continuous penicillin research, con- 
“verting small-scale laboratory findings and techniques to mass pro- 
duction on a giant scale. As a result, Squibb today stands among the 
world’s largest producers of penicillin. Squibb has gladly shared and 
exchanged with other producers the results of its research so that pen- 
icillin might become freely available to armed forces and civilians alike. 
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Sight and Saund 


The Classroom Film 


HE classroom film is pe*haps the 
most important of audio-visual .aids 
developed to date. It embraces infor- 
mation, entertainment, and_thought- 
stimulation, Full and proper use of the 
film lends new interest to 
learning, new meaning to education. 
The phrase “full and proper use” is 
not the pretentious and involved mat- 
ter it may at first Six funda- 
mental steps have been set forth in the 


classroom 


seem. 


new 16 mm., 2 reel sound picture, 
Using the Classroom Film, which is 
produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. This film demonstrates an 


approved procedure for teaching with 
motion pictures, based upon 15 years 
and experimentation. It 
was photographed in actual classroom 
situations at the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. The film used 
as an example is The Wheat Farmer 
to illustrate a lesson on the world food 
production problem in a seventh grade 
social Careful attention 
to the following basic steps is sure to 
bring excellent results. 


of research 


studies class. 


1. The Teaching Situation. The film 
should be used in the way and at the 
time’ which will best utilize its educa- 
tional potentialities, and which _inci- 
dentally will realize the. most from 
school funds. It should always be re- 
membered that the film is a means of 
communication, The teacher must de- 
cide what is to be communicated to 
the pupils. The answer to this question 
depends, of course, on the school’s cur- 
riculum, which should determine the 
selections and use of classroom films. 
In evaluating the film to be used, the 
teacher should ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: Is the picture authentic? 
Is it appropriate for the maturity level 
of my pupils? Is it technically and 
aesthetically satisfactory? Is its content 
related definitely to the subject I am 
teaching? Will it stimulate thinking? 

2. The Teacher's Preparation. The 
subject the teacher is attempting to 
present can be grasped and understood 
better when it is seen and heard. How- 
ever, preparatory groundwork must be 
done if the film is to enrich and en- 





Photos from Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


Careful preparation and good visual techniques bring rapt attention 
from class at Laboratory School, University of Chicago, where the new 
teacher training picture, “Using the Classroom Film,” was produced. 





“That's a good question, Ann,” says 
teacher in discussion after showing 
classroom film “The Wheat Farmer.” 


liven the teacher’s work. Teachers must 
preview the film, take notes on teach- 
ing points and questions to be raised. 
A study of the handbooks which come 
with the films will clarify and extend 
these teaching points and discussion 
questions. 

3. Preparing the Class for the Film. 
Before the film is shown the teacher 
should explain definitely the purpose of 
the film and its relationship to previous 
lessons. Review what is already known 
and raise challenging questions. Direct 
the attention of the class to specific 
things to be watched for in the film. 

4. Showing the Film. Show the film 
as many times as necessary. Stop the 
film at any point necessary for clarifi- 
cation or emphasis. Pose good, thought- 
provoking questions to be discussed 
after the showing. 

5. Students’ Questions and Review 
of Film Content. Significant questions 
raised by students may be assigned 
them as projects, or may be used to 
stimulate class discussion. 

6. Individual and Classroom Projects 
Suggested by the Film. Comprehensive 
tests made by authorities in educa- 
tional research reveal that the use of 
education films greatly increases pupil 
participation in classroom recitation. A 
larger percentage volunteers to recite, 
and does so more frequently. Instruc- 
tional films open related fields for 
pupils’ interest and study, thereby en- 
riching the course of study. There is a 
gain in the voluntary reading by pupils 
of recommended supplementary ma- 
terial. Library research and _ activity 


(Concluded on next page) 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY —8 reel 
film dealing with juvenile delinquency 
and the British approach to the prob- 
lem. The scene is Scotland, and the 
story involves three boys from 10 to 
14 years of age who are in trouble 
over a charge of petty larceny. The 
film ends on a constructive note in its 
advocacy of play centers and organized 
activities. The problem of the teen age 
girl is not touched upon. For rent or 
sale from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
IN... ¥. 

DIARY OF A SERGEANT — 2 reel 
sound film story of the rehabilitation of 
an American soldier who lost both his 
hands in battle. Modern surgical skill 
and a wise psychological program give 
him a new chance for normal, happy 
living. Produced by the Army Pictorial 
Service, Signal Corps. Available from 
Motion Pictures & Special Events Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW—3 
reels, Based on Washington Irving's 
classic, this is a romance of Ichabod 
Crane, schoolmaster, and his encounter 
with the headless horseman who is in 
reality a practical joker. With Will 
Rogers. For rent Institutional 
Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SOMETHING YOL 
reel color sound film 


IE a ° 


from 


DIDN’T EAT — ] 
This cartoon fea- 
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ture was produced by Walt Disney 
Productions for the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture as a means of stressing the 
importance of a well-rounded diet to 
maintain health and efficiency. It ex- 
plains in humorous and entertaining de- 
tail how one may learn to use the basic 
seven groups of food essential to good 
nutrition. Non-theatrical showings in 
16mm. size may be held until] Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, at which time all prints 
must be returned to Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Available from Motion Pic- 
tures & Special Events Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

LET’S ALL SING — 1 reel. This film 
is the fifth of a series of 12 pictures 
ultimately to be completed by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Featured 
in the present “community sing” re- 
lease are the numbers: All Through the 
Night; Row, Row, Row Your Boat; and 
Waltzing Matilda. Available from In- 
ternational Theatrical and Television 
Corp., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

INDIA — 2 reels. One ot the series of 
10 Forum Edition March of Time 
Films. It presents in a provocative and 
challenging fashion the mcre impor- 






> 


7) 


Official 1 Ss. Signal Corps photo 


Dialing a telephone is practiced by disabled soldier learning to use arti- 


ficial hand on Army’s rehabilitation program film, “Diary of a Sergeant.” 


Treasuiy Dept 


tant problems facing India today, 
Highly recommended for use by social 
studies classes on high school and col- 
lege level, and adult forums. Obtain- 
able on a rental basis only from March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS — 2 
reels. The thrilling history of aviation, 
and the way in which it has chal- 
lenged and changed the fate of man- 
kind. Glimpses of the new frontiers 
opened up by the earth-shrinking effect 
of aviation are graphically presented in 
this film. Available from Universal Pic- 
tures, Inc., Dept. 17, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N. Y. 





The Classroom Film 
(Concluded) 


projects should be assigned immedi- 
ately after the film showing. 

Last, but not least, the complete 
success of the educational film is de- 
pendent upon its presentation. It re- 
quires adequate projection and an effi- 
cient operator. This is true whether in 
the theater or classroom. Otherwise the 
purpose of the film will be lost in the 
resulting distraction of mismanaged 
projection. The conscientious operator 
will carefully check the film in the 
“can” to make sure it corresponds with 
the title on the “can”; thread the pro- 
jector properly; adjust the sound vol- 
ume to the accoustical characteristics 
of the room. For more complete de- 
tails on proper projection, the follow- 
ing references are offered: 

Perfecting Projection Procedure for 
Educational Film Showings, by Robert 
E. Schreiber. Educational Screen maga- 
zine: Sept., 1945. 

The ABC’s of Visual Equipment, by 
Joseph E. Dickman and Philip Man-- 
nino, Educational Screen magazine: 
June, 1945. 

Opaque Projection. Manual on teach- 
ing techniques and use of the opaque 
projector. Write Dept. R12, Spencer 
Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for copies. 

Using the Classroom Film may be 
obtained on either sale or rental basis 
by writing Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Iil. 
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(All times are Eastern Standard Time) 


su N PASTY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
The world’s great books are discussed 


by leading authors, critics, and educators. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 
sions of current social, political and eco- 
nomic issues by members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty and others. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 


phony of the Air, NBC 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct the first 
six concerts of the winter series, up to 
and including Dec. 2. Dmitri Mitropou- 


los will conduct through Dec. 30. 


7:00-7:30 
MBS 


p-m. Opinion Requested, 


A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
Leo Cherne, 


and civilians. 


answers questions of serv- 


icemen 


9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 
Produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, this program won the 
1944 Peabody Award as radio’s outstand- 
ing educational series. It dramatizes sig- 
nificant developments in science, art, and 


practical living 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 


Great plays of the American Theater 
Guild are presented with the original 


cast, insofar as possible. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 


terviews with newsworthy and _note- 
worthy people. 
11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 


NBC 


Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on 
U. S. and world affairs. 


MONDAY 


3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 


Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—Story of America, CBS 

This series traces the development ot 
life on the American continent from a 
social and economic standpoint, from 
pre-historic times up to the present. Dec. 


8 





:30-10:15 p.m. American 


8, Jefferson and the Declaration; Dec. 
10, The Genius of Franklin; Dec. 17, 
Launching the Republic; Dec. 24, The 
Bill of Rights; Dec. 31, The Western 


Reserve. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America. 


NBC 

Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 
day. 


TUESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air 

Great music with dramatized inci 
dents from the lives of the composers, 
music that speaks for foreign lands and 
peoples, and seasonal music. Some pro- 
grams will take up the development of 





Gateways to Music, CBS 


musical forms. Dec. 4, Rounds and 
Fugues; Dec. 11, Symphony in Minia- 
ture; Dec. 18, The Nutcracker Suite; 


Dec. 25, Christmas Spirit. 


:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC 

Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 
Forum of 
the Air, MBS 

Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air—March of Science, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Dec. 5, Thicker Than 
Water; Dec. 12, Conquering Pain; Dec. 
19, Germs Away!; Dec. 26, Check Up, 
Please. 


THURSDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air—This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of pub- 
lic interest, with a group of students 
discussing each topic after the dramati- 
zation. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 
Dec. 6, Japan’s Road; Dec. 13, Controls 
for Inflation; Dec. 20, Special Program; 
Dec. 27, 1945 Review. 


9:00-9:30 


7:00-7:30 p.m. 


7-7 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 





Well-produced, vivid, dramatic pre- 
sentations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 


ing, ABC 

Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of liberty. 


a8 2 ee 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air—Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable _ stories 
from classical and current literature. Dec. 
7, Pecos Bill; Dec. 14, Reluctant Dragon; 
Dec. 21, Pickwick Papers; Dec. 28, The 
Taming of the Shrew. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 

Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Dec. 2 (cancelled); Dec. 9, 
Le Pere Goriot; Dec. 16, Pickwick 
Papers; Dec. 23, Pickwick Papers; Dec 
30, Pickwick Papers. 


SATURDAY 


a.m. Home Is What You 


Make It, NBC 

One of the University of the Air ser- 
ies covering important phases of home 
making. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and _ third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll, and reading of student 
poetry. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 
of State Department, Congressional and 
other important Government leaders 
discuss timely issues in international 
affairs. 


























DEMOCRACY 


Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 

Now—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 
derstand the basic philosophies upon 
which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government —and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high school level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 


Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University, 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- 
ism” will be notable additions to the 
social studies section of your school’s 
film library. For additional new film 
releases see list at right. 

Even with a small audio-visual 
budget, your school can acquire these 
important new socio-political films. 
For a complete description, fill out the 
coupon below. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 


DESPOTISM 








OTHER NEW RELEASES 
The world importance of food highlights other new re- 
leases which are added to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
Library. Send coupon for complete information. 


Title Collaborator 
Consumption of Foods O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Production of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Distribution of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Bread . . . . . B.E. Proctor, Ph.D., Mass. Inst. 


- 


. » K.G. Weckel, Ph.D.,Univ. of Wis. 
- + Marjorie D. Sharpe, Principal, 


‘bemacie SchoOos, w ease 


Mik. ... 
The Food Store 
Distributing America’s 
Goods . . . .J.Frederick Dewhurst, Ph.D., 
The 20th Century Fund 
. H. F. Alderfer, Ph.D., Penna. 
State College 
- Paul R. Hanna, Ph.D., Stamford U. 
- Laurence E. Briggs, M.S., Mass. 
State College. 


Property Taxation . 


The Bus Driver 
Play in the Snow . 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


me mh me a a ea ee ee ee ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 4-L 
m 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation: 
0 Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism” and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroor 


Films (sound) 


Name 


O Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films 


O Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
0 Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plai 





Your Position_____ 











Name of School 
Address of School 

















